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Airplanes used to have their 








nerves rubbed raw 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HERE'S more than a mile of wire 

and hydraulic tubes in a big 
bomber, and they control its flight in 
the same way your nerves control you. 
They cross and re-cross, and “there 
was the rub’’—the constant vibration 
of flight caused friction that would 
result in breaks if frequent inspections 
and repairs weren’t made. 


But many of these wires and hydraulic 
control lines are inside wings where 
inspection is difficult, expensive, takes 
a lot of precious time. To enclose them 
in pipe or anything else like it would 
add too much to weight. So they were 
wrapped, wherever they crossed, in 





“tire tape.” But, as you know from 
experience around the house, this is a 
temporary wrapping—in time it dries 
out, loses its adhesion and comes apart. 
Airplane nerves were still rubbed raw. 


B. F. Goodrich men had developed 
a product, for the electrical industry, 
that they recommended to plane 
builders. It is adhesive or tire tape 
covered on one side with a thick layer 
of partly cured rubber that goes on 
curing in air after it has been molded 
into place. Wrapped around wire of 
anything else, the tape inside sticks to 


any surface, and the soft rubber outside ’ 


can be molded by hand into a perma- 





nent protective cushion that never 
hardens enough to lose its adhesion and 
elasticity. 

Now airplane wires and control 
lines are guarded by this wrapping 
wherever they cross. It keeps wires and 
hydraulic tubes safely apart for the life 
of the plane, and so protects the plane 
from a ‘‘nervous breakdown”... 
Another example of B. F. Goodrich 
peace-time research at work in the war 
today. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 





PICTURE 


of the Month 











ROBERT 


TAYLOR - DONLEVY 


BRIAN 


CHARLES 


LAUGHTON | 
STAND BY FOR ACTION 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
WITH: WALTER BRENNAN, Marilyn Maze 
well, Henry O’ Neill, Marta Linden 
DIRECTED BY: Robert Z, Leonard 
PRODUCED BY: Robert Z. Leonard and 
Orville ull 





SCREEN PLAY BY: George Bruce, John L. 
Balderston and Herman J. Mankiewicz 


BASED ON A STORY BY: Capt. Harvey 
Haislip, U.S.N., and R. C, Sherriff. Suggested 


o 6 
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‘argo of Innocence” by Laurence Kirk 


















CAPSULE REVIEW: Sometime 
er’s Digest ran a story called “A Cargo of 
Innocence” which Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
produced under the title “Stand By For 
Action”. It’s one of those “‘come hell or high- 


water” films, Robert Taylor, Charles Laughton 
and Brian Donlevy give yeoman portrayals, or | 


rather seaman portrayals, and there is a heart- 
throb in the loyalty to the old ship that is 
shown by Walter Brennan.. 

The story tells of the ship Warren which 
had seen service in the last war. Damaged and 
gathering barnacles in the bay at San Diego, it 
was reserviced and placed under Lieutenant 
Commander Roberts (Donlevy) who had 
worked himself up from the ranks, Lieutenant 
Gregg Masterman (Robert Taylor) is Execu- 
tive Officer under Roberts he a top-drawer 
education clashes with the realities of a sea dog. 
Laughton plays the part of Rear Admiral Ste- 
phen Thomas with a most convincing sternness. 

The sea battle with the Japanese is masterful, 
the dive-bomber attacks make you duck under 
your seat. During an attack on a convoy the 
Warren picks up eighteen babies and two 
women. No precedent for these sailors who are 
assigned to tend children but they do it in 
ship-shape fashion. The infants thrive under 
the diet of salt with their milk. The attack on 
the convoy has the seal of approval as to its 
authentic detail from every man who has ever 
been in such modern naval action. All in all the 
film is remarkable and memorable. 


OTHER FILMS: “Random Harvest” makes 
its first appearance in the theatres now. Ronald 
Colman and Greer Garson are practically per- 
fect in this Mervyn LeRoy directed picture, 
produced by Sidney Franklin. 


TRACY-HEPBURN: “Keeper Of The Flame” 
may be the next picture of the month. 
MORALE NOTE: The movies are doing a 


good job. So say all the commanding officers 
on our far-flung fighting fronts. 
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Cover Picture—These Boeing Flying Fortresses, as 
shown in the International photo, and the Con- 
solidated Liberators are America’s long-range 
blasters in the aerial showdowns developing over 
North Africa and Europe today. For details of 
their current operations, plus activities of our 
smaller and faster ground-support aircraft, turn 
to page 15. 
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LETTERS 





Paper and Pulp 


The article in the Nov. 16 issue of News- 
WEEK (Periscope) has been called to my atten- 
tion through several sources within the paper 
industry. You state that the principal reason 
that the large stocks of scrap paper collected 
through the efforts of civic and patriotic 
organizations have not been fully utilized is 
the “influence” exerted on paper mills by pulp 
producing interests. 

Actually, since May 1, all wood pulp pro- 
duced or consumed in the United States has 
been under direct allocation by the WPB. 
Under the terms of the allocation order “no 
producer shall make and no person shall accept 
from a producer deliveries of wood pulp until 
the deliveries have been approved by the 
Director of Industry Operations.” Obviously, 








under such strict government control it wold 
have been impossible for pulp producers ~to 
“influence” paper manufacturers to use either 
more or less wood pulp than actually required, 
E. W. Tinker 
Executive Secretary 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
New York City 
Periscope’s item, based on information from 
a source which had hitherto been considered 
completely reliable, was in error. 





Those Pronouns 

In his letter on We—Not They in the Nov, 
9 issue of Newsweek, W. D. Wamsley of St. 
Paul, Minn., makes this statement: “A tragic 
percentage of them seem to think and say, that 
They are trying to impose on Them in some 
manner—rationing, etc.” 

Now my dear Sir, aren’t you violating your 
own theory? Shouldn’t you have said “A tragic 
percentage of Us?” 


Pvr. James W. Watkins 
Fort F. E. Warren, Wyo. 





Two Airborne Divisions 

The interesting article on Young Abe in the 
Nov. 23 NEwswEEK was read with enthusiasm 
by this command. The article was correct ex- 
cept that the 82nd Airborne Division, a similar 
unit of the all-American division, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, was acti- 
vated the same date. Both airborne divisions 
were formed from personnel of the 82nd In- 
fantry Division. 

Mas. Gen. W. C. Lee 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 





Tax Suggestion 

Periscope, Dec. 7: “Except for the spending 
and sales taxes, no other promising inflation- 
control devices have yet turned up.” 

What about the idea of taxing the increase 
in income, using 1940 as a base? Wouldn’t that 
solve all problems? > 

Ciester H. PENNING 

Kingsport, Tenn. 





Check Up 


This is a sample of the checks the Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. of Richmond, Calif., is giv- 
ing to men and women who take time off from 
work without cause. 


A WorkKeER 


Richmond, Calif. 
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The Mils 


TRY ALL SIX 
POPULAR KINDS 


Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Martini, 60 proof 
. 65 proof 
Side Car, 60 proof 
Old Fashioned, 
80 proof 
Daiquiri, 70 proof 


If you think really good Martinis are out for 
the Duration, you’re in for a joyful surprise! 
Heublein has saved the Martini situation for you 
by preparing a holiday supply of the smoothest, 
mellowest cocktails that ever warmed the 
cockles of your heart! 

Already mixed—with scarce and precious 
Milshire gin—the genuine pot-still gin—and 
the world’s finest vermouth for Dry Martinis. 
Serve these cocktails to the discriminating—give 


_ bottles as gifts to the deserving—and keep out 


of the drought yourself! Order a bottle—or a 
case—from your local liquor store—today ! 


FREE BOOKLET 
We have a recipe 
booklet of cocktail 
snacks that many 
people rave about. 
Address Box W... 
G. F. Heublein & 
Bro., Hartford,Conn, 


COCKTAILS 


- \HEUBLEIN'S 


ALWAYS READY + ALWAYS RIGHT 


The Milshire-Gin used is 90 proof, distilled from 100° Grain Neutral Spirits. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hortford, Conn. 














GETTING A “BOOST” 


CANNON PLUG 









THROUGH 


When you travel by air have you ever wondered about the lit- 
tle hand cart that is wheeled out and connected to your plane? 

The cart contains heavy storage batteries. The current from 
them is used as a “booster” to start the engines, or for testing 
radio and control devices. 


On many commercial air lines the connection between the 
battery cart and the plane is made through Cannon Plugs espe- 
cially designed for this work. For safety, a small third terminal 
operates a signal to advise the pilot when the ground battery 
has been disconnected. This is typical of the features embodied 
in Cannon products to protect the men who use them. Many 
are the result of more than a quarter any of experience in 
the electrical specialty business. 


CANNON SERVES 
MANY INDUSTRIES 


The air lines are only one among 
many users of Cannon Plugs. They 
are standard equipment in radio, 
television, sound studios and the- 
atres. They are used in geophysical 
research, railroad rolling stock 
and in countless fields 


Pony Express Battery Cart, manufactured by 
Rocky Mountain Stee! Products Company, los 





Angeles,features!2.and 24 volt service handled rr a 
through two sets of cables which ore connected c rit N where dep endable _ 
to the cart and plane by Cannon Connectors. ELECTRIC nections are needed. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company, Los Angeles, California 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: 
Cannon Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Jan Sibelius, 77, Finnish 
composer, Dec. 8. He was reported com. 
pleting his eighth and ninth symphonie 
at his forest retreat near Helsinki . , 
King George VI of England, 47, Dec. 14 














Acme 


La Guardia gave on his birthday 


. . . Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York, 60, Dec. 11. He celebrated by 
giving a pint of blood to the Red Cross. 


Diep: Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 79, for- 
mer president of Williams College and son 
of James A. Garfield, twentieth President 
of the United’ States; in Williamstown, 
Mass., Dec. 12. He was national fuel ad- 
ministrator during the last war . . . Prince 
Eitel Friedrich Hohenzollern, 59, second 
son of the late former Kaiser Wilhelm; of 
a heart attack, in Potsdam, Germany, 
Dec. 7... Dr. Harrison E. Howe, 60, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the 
chemical section of the War Production 
Board and editor of Industrial and: En- 
gineering Chemistry; in Washington, Dec. 

. Albert Kahn, 73, world-famous in- 
dustrial. architect and engineer, in Detroit, 
Dec. 8. He designed naval bases at Mid- 
way, Alaska, and ‘Honolulu, flying fields, 
and Henry Ford’s Willow Run plant . 
Dr. Emil Von Stauss, 65, a vice president 
of the Reichstag and former director of the 
Deutsche Bank in charge of oil interests; 
in Germany, Dec. 11 . . .The Very Rev. 
Wladimir Ledochowski, %6, Polish-born 
Father General of the Society of Jesus for 
28 years; in Rome, Dec. 13. As absolute 
head of the powerful Jesuit order, he held 
the unofficial appellation of all chiefs of 
the society: Black Pope . . . Jack Doyle, 
67, Broadway betting commissioner, in 
Jacksonville, Fla, Dec. 6 (see page 70) ... 
Helen Westley, 63, 
stage and screen ac- 
tress; after an illness 
of several months, at 
her home in Middle- 
bush, N.J., Dec. 12. 
One of the founders 
of the Theatre Guild, 
she played important 
roles in more than 
40 of its produc- , 
tions. Helen Westlbey 
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How to gef a move on 


What keeps the rolling stock 
rolling, moving America’s vast 
war tonnage? Expert railroad 
maintenance, for one thing. And 
such time-saving equipment as 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope Plaited 
Safety Slings* in the shops. The 
set in action above is lifting a 
120-ton Diesel electric locomotive 
body—a typical job for these flexi- 
ble slings with the patented braid- 
ed construction. 

All heavy, irregular, slippery 
or otherwise difficult loads are 


secure in the grip of Yellow Strand 
Safety Slings. Men handle them 
easily because the supple plaiting 
responds to the touch, resists kink- 
ing, conf-rms to any desired 
shape. Long-lasting wire rope 
provides compact strength, elimi- 
nating surplus weight and bulk 
and saving steel. 

War production gets a move on 
in the plant that pairs Yellow 
Strand Safety Slings with Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope on 
the cranes. Investigate both! 


s 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 
Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 


SHOPS ¢ MILLS ¢ FOUNDRIES ¢ FACTORIES ¢ WAREHOUSES ec UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS ¢ REFINERIES « ROUNDHOUSES e CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


*Patents: U.S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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Land is 700 miles away— 


BUT WHICH WAY P 


Wauen you go overboard from a sink- 
ing plane or ship, you’ve got to know 
where you are. A bad guess may be 
your last guess. 


You’ve got to understand sun and 
stars and wind and drift—if you hope 
to endure long days of thirst and hunger 
—and fight off storms and sharks and 
madness—and steer a course to safety 
on white sand. 

Practical, applied knowledge of the 
kind that helps men survive the sea can 
also be a national life-saver on dry land. 

Because America’s manufacturers 
know how, our booming war production 
is the biggest in the world. Because 


America’s electric industry knows how, 
our war plants have available far more 
electric power than all the Axis coun- 
tries combined—five times as much as 
this country had in the last war. 


And seven-eighths of all this vast 
supply of power is provided by the 
electric companies under business man- 
agement. They've stepped power pro- 
duction up and up to meet all industrial 
demands. They’ve reduced rates to a 
point where the average American fam- 
ily gets twice as much electricity for 
its money as it did 10 to 15 years ago. 


These are the accomplishments of ex- 


perienced men and women who know , 


their business because they learned it 
the American way —by growing up in it 
and advancing on ability. These are the 
results of business management under 
public regulation—the system that has 
made America strong. 


You've got to know how to run a 
power-house—or a rubber boat. There’s 
no room for inexperience in either! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 98 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


: : Not listed for 
“Names on request from this magazine. tees of — 





INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 











1 MAY be the “holiday 
season’’— but war needs the 
wires that you used te use for 
Christmas calls, 


Long Distance lines are 
loaded with urgent messages. 
Extra lines cannot be added 
because copper and other mate- 
rials are needed for the war. 


So —this Christmas please 
don’t make any Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers unless 
they’re vital, 








WAR CALLS COME FIRST 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The Vatican has made no formal re- 
quest, but nevertheless Washington indi- 
cates that U.S. bombing of Rome is high- 
ly unlikely . . . The Civil Air Patrol’s anti- 
submarine record has been so good it will 
be extended to the coast of Latin America, 
using native pilots wherever possible . . 
What the Navy omitted from its Pearl 
Harbor report, and with good reason, was 
the damage to shore installations; rumors 
that further ship losses are being con- 
cealed are false and possibly subversive 
... Friends of Justice Murphy are talking 
of his “availability” if and when Secretary 
of War Stimson should retire. 


Liberian Delay 


Here’s why the official announcement 
of the presence of U.S. troops in Liberia 
was held up so long: Under an agreement 
with President Barclay, the first troop 
contingents arrived last March. The Ger- 
mans, who had diplomatic representation 
in Liberia, of course knew at once of their 
presence. However, the agreement had not 
been ratified by the Liberian legislature, 
and haggling over amendments delayed 
ratification for months. Meanwhile, since 
international protocol was involved, the 
State Department withheld announce- 
ment. The premature revelation in Octo- 
ber by Reuters, British news agency, was 
the result of a slip-up by British censors 
and brought a stiff protest from Washing- 
ton. The recent official U.S. statement 
followed final action by the Liberian leg- 
islature. 


Russia on Darlan— 
The U.S. is watching carefully Russian 


concern over the Darlan arrangement in. 


North Africa. Nothing has been said offi- 
cially, but Moscow has been in touch with 
both Washington and Londor about the 
matter. Stalin is worried (1) because Dar- 
lan, in Vichy, was strongly anti-Soviet. 
and Russia does not want him to play an 
important role in postwar France, and (2) 
because Moscow has a little-publicized 
agreement with the Fighting French that 
grants de Gaulle much greater recognition 
than has yet been given him by either 


the U.S. or Britain. It’s hoped that Wash- 
ington’s assurance that Darlan will not be 
recognized as head of any French govern- 
ment will ease Moscow’s fears. 


Japanese-American Soldiers? 


The War Department is quietly study- 
ing a plan to create a division of American- 
born Japanese, commanded by white offi- 
cers. Advocates of the idea argue that 
many loyal Nisei are anxious to prove 
themselves good Americans and, since 
Japanese traditionally make good soldiers, 
it’s a waste of manpower not to use those 
fitted for service. However, there’s stiff 
opposition from Army men who fear that 
the Japs couldn’t be trusted in a pinch. 
If the plan goes through, the division’s 
field of activity will be limited. It certainly 
wouldn’t be used on the Pacific front. 


Political Straws 

The Republican, official GOP magazine, 
played cagey with the V-for-Victory cover 
on its latest issue. Photos of GOP guberna- 
torial winners are inset in the V, with the 
party hopefuls (Dewey, Bricker, and 
Saltonstall) carefully given equally fa- 
vored positions .. . A good many Wash- 
ington politicos are far from convinced 
that Spangler, the new GOP national 
chairman, is less isolationist than Werner 


Schroeder, The Chicago Tribune’s de- 


feated candidate . . . Senator Lucas, who's 
a candidate for a Federal judgeship, is 
being urged by his Democratic colleagues 
to remain in the Senate, where his talents 
are needed. . 


Glider Decline 


Don’t be surprised if the U.S. glider 
program is slowed down, even though the 
sailplanes have shown up well in maneu- 
vers. The chief trouble is in production. All 
sorts of bugs turned up in early models. 
Unit costs proved high, and now the 
necessary metal fittings are scarce. Air- 
craft men who switched over to glider- 
making are restless to get back into their 
own field. One manufacturer has simply 
given up. A cut in the program seems 
almost sure, and the gap may be filled by 
increased production of the light “grass- 
hopper” planes, which have proved them- 
selves in tests. 


National Notes 


The presence of Hawaiian Governor 
Stainback, Attorney General Anthony, 
and Lt. Gen. Delos Emmons in Washing. 


ton indicates that plans are being worked 
out for gradual relaxation of military con- 
trol of the islands . . . Washington expects 
Lehman’s toughest job now will be to re- 
cruit a capable staff of economists, food 
experts, etc.; most of the top-rankers are 
working elsewhere in the government . . . 
Capital housing shortage note: A man who 
advertised in one Washington daily offering 
to rent his apartment for the winter got 
more than 800 responses. 





Internal Russia 


, authoritative information on 
Russian internal conditions is now avail- 
able. Contrary to the general impression, 
Russia still retains wheat-producing areas 
which can yield 60% of the total prewar 
production and has made great strides in 
other types of planting back of the Urals. 
However, the problem is harvesting. The 
work must be done largely by women and 
frequently without farm equipment. Many 
of the tractors and other machines on 
hand are immobilized for lack of parts. 
The result is an extreme civilian food 
shortage. In fact, observers say civilian 
conditions generally are wretched. Never- 
theless, the people do not seem depressed. 
They are buoyed by Stalin’s promise of 
improved conditions after the war. 


Postwar Russia 

Stalin’s assurance of a higher standard 
of living for his people is regarded by the 
U.S. and Britain as one of the more hope- 
ful signs that he will cooperate on _post- 
war problems. Russia will need ma- 
chinery, technical assistance, and other 
economic aid from its Allies. Men who 
know him say Stalin is a realist, and they 
don’t believe he will jeopardize Russia’s 
future by clinging to international revo- 
lutionary theories. There’s now consider- 
able hope in London and Washington that 
Stalin can be prevailed upon to waive 
claims to the greater part of the territory 
he desires for Russian security (the Baltic 
states and part of Finland) if the United 
Nations can establish the kind of collec- 
tive security being planned to keep Ger- 
many in check. 


Bomber Tactics 


Now that reports are in, Allied airmen 
are citing Montgomery’s advance from 
Egypt as vindication for their belief in 
low-level as opposed to dive bombers. The 
Allies had little trouble knocking out 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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the famous Stukas, but the Afrika Korps 
was unable to cope with the Douglas 
Bostons and similar ships which bombed 
and strafed simultaneously. The reason, 
of course, is that a dive bomber’s course 
can be predicted once it has launched its 
attack. The low-level bombers retain ma- 
neuverability, making it impossible to an- 
ticipate the target. 


Canadian Notes 


Now that John Bracken has been named 
head of Canada’s Conservative party. po- 
litical observers predict his early election 
to Commons and an offer by the King 
government to establish a coalition Cabi- 
net . . . Paradox: Canadian law makes it 
illegal for an employer to interview a 
prospective employe who doesn’t have a 
selective service work permit, but Mon- 
treal officials won’t issue a permit unless 
the applicant has a job offer . . . To 
encourage room-renting in congested war 
areas, Canada now permits landlords rent- 
ing not more than three rooms to charge 
off two-thirds of the rentals as expenses 
in their income-tax returns. 


Nazi Oil Success 


Extensive transportation improvements 
in Rumania help explain how the Nazis 
have been able to avoid a serious oil 
squeeze. Collated reports from German 
and Rumanian papers reveal that the 
Nazis have (1) doubletracked the railway 
from the Ploesti oil fields to Brasov, Ru- 
mania, and built a new line through Tran- 
sylvania, (2) completed a second pipeline 
from Ploesti to Giurgiu on the Danube. 
(8) enlarged the Danube harbors of Mol- 
dova Noua and Orsova to handle in- 
creased oil traffic, and (4) deepened and 
widened the Danube at several places and 
put several hundred new river tankers into 
service. 


Jewish Army Failure 


The renewed agitation for a Jewish 
Army isn’t going to get anywhere. The 
subject has again been discussed by the 
highest British authorities within the last 
month and turned down flatly on recom- 
mendation of Middle East military au- 
thorities. Pro-British Arab leaders have 
given clear warning that if the army were 
established, they could not be responsible 
for any bloodshed that might ensue. Mili- 
tary men believe such a move would be 
a “clear invitation” for renewed racial 
strife and point out that Jews in Palestine 
who wish to serve can enlist freely in the 
British Army. 


Foreign Notes 


With Lake Ladoga frozen, the Russians 
will again be able to get supplies to be- 
sieged and extremely hard-up Leningrad 

. A number of anti-Franco pamphlets 


now being surreptitiously distributed in 
Spain have been traced indirectly to Ser- 
rano Sufier, Franco’s ambitious pro-Axis 
brother-in-law . . . The League of Nations 
still has a small staff collecting statistics 
on labor, health, and social conditions and, 
surprisingly enough, Germany and Italy 
are the most punctual and diligent coun- 
tries in providing requested information 
... The U.S. Embassy in Chungking has 
installed radiophoto facilities and is nego- 
tiating with the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications to establish a regular news 
and photo service. 





Henderson’s Fight 


Lom Henderson’s resignation as di- 
rector of WPB’s Civilian Supply Division 
was entirely his own idea, and he’s still on 
excellent terms with Donald Nelson. For 
months, his own assistants at OPA have 
complained that the WPB job took too 
much of his time. Now. since a_ recent 
agreement assures that the Civilian Supply 
Division Will be recognized by the WPB as 
the official claimant for civilian needs, 
Henderson feels that he should devote 
himself exclusively to OPA. He is de- 
termined to stand or fall with the OPA 
and, with one burden off his shoulders, 
Henderson feels he'll be better able to 
handle the fight that looms with the ne 
Congress. 


Cooking Oil Scarcity? 


The next headache for housewives may 
well be a shortage of cooking oils. Under 


‘allocation, 88% of the 1940-41 average 


production has gone to civilians and the 
balance to the armed services and Lend- 
Lease. Now the government has started 
piling up huge stocks of peanut, soybean, 
cottonseed, and corn oils—which means 
less for the domestic consumer. But even 
so, there'll be more of the liquid oils than 
shortening, already scarce because of 
limited production. facilities. 


Business and Government 


The SEC may come in for sweeping 
modifications of its power by the new Con- 
gress; even Administration leaders now 
admit that the public’s appetite for Wall 
Street reform has been sated . . . It’s be- 
coming increasingly clear that some pro- 
gram for detailed checking of dealers is 
going to be necessary to insure fair distri- 
bution of meats and prevent growth of a 
blossoming black market . . . And the meat 
shortage is going to make it harder than 
usual for the farm bloc to defeat proposals 
to import Argentine beef. 


Wholesale Invitation 


Sign of wartimes: Ever since the October 
beat-the-tax rush, liquor stores, especially 
in the New York area, have been tightly 


squeezed between consumer demands and 
inadequate supplies. Now one frantic met- 
ropolitan dealer has bought space in 
industry trade papers to voice a plea to 
wholesalers to “come in with your order 
books.” In addition to promising cash pay- 
ment, the advertisement goes on to of- 
fer a “friendship room where you can 
smoke our cigars or cigarettes and drop 
your ashes on our carpeted floors, while 
sitting on a swivel chair and using the tele- 
phone to your keart’s content.” 





Press Notes 


Witiam L. White, author of the best- 
selling “They Were Expendable,” has 
completed about 200 pages of a similar 
book about the Air Forces’ Nineteenth 
Bombardment Group, which has been in 
the thick of Pacific fighting ever since 
Pearl Harbor . . . The GOP National Com- 
mittee meeting early last week didn’t pro- 
duce any sensational news, but it was 
certainly well covered by the press; some 
35 national political correspondents, many 
from Washington, trekked to St. Louis to 
report it . . . George Creel, head of the 
Committee on Public Information in the 
last war, who’s now living in San Fran- 
cisco, is considering an offer to head up 


Collier’s staff in Washington. 


Newspaper Limitations 


By early next year, the reading public 
will begin to notice the effect of wartime 
shortages on their daily newspapers. Fed- 
eral restriction of newsprint is accepted. 
and publishers have already made plans 
to get along with less. Things to watch 
for include fewer pages than usual, with 
features and other “nonessentials” cut 
down, perhaps drastically. Changes in 
format, involving reduction of page sizes, 
are less likely because of the mechanical 
difficulties involved. Colored comics may 
go before long, though efforts will be 
made to continue running them in black 
and white. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Kurt Schuschnigg, chancellor of Austria 
when the Germans took over, has been 
moved from the comparative freedom of 
his confinement in Bavaria to the famous 
—or infamous—Sachsenhausen concentra- 
tion camp near Kassel . . . Samuel Harden 
Church, the Pittsburgh patriot who offered 
$1,000,000 for the capture of Hitler in 
1940, devotes his time to his duties as 
president of Carnegie Institute. The offer. 
which had a time limit, hasn’t been re- 
newed . . . Magda Lupescu, King Carol of 
Rumania’s consort and fellow exile whose 
death was rumored by the Axis radio a few 
weeks ago, now devotes her spare time to 
a Mexico City Red Cross unit and sur- 
prises associates with her dexterity at 
rolling bandages. 

















War isn’t all destructive 


EVERYBODY hates it. But there’s one small bright spot at least 
that may help cheer you in these dark days. Because the machine tool 
industry has increased its output by 700%, American factories are at last 
being modernized. 


Before the war, 70% of America’s factory tools were obsolete. They 
couldn’t produce enough for the workmen who ran them, nor earn enough 


for the owner to enable him to buy new tools. 


Now those old, low-production, high-cast tools are replaced with 
new, high-production, low-cost-per-piece tools. The machine tool industry 
won't have business for all the years it will take these new tools to wear out, 
but that’s the price we are willingly paying for victory. But American in- 
dustry will at last be modernized. With these new tools, after the war, work- 
men can produce more. The more they produce, the less each product they 
make will cost. The less it costs, the more will be sold. The more sold, the 
more secure the productive workman’s job will be, and the more good jobs 
for our returning soldiers. That is the one hope—and it’s a real one—for a 


free, prosperous America in the years to come. 


And there’s another bright spot. War industry has trained hundreds 
of thousands of men—given them a skill, a value to themselves and their 
country, they never had before. Warner & Swasey, for example, has trained 
more than 4000 men. They’ve learned how to make our turret lathes; they'll 


help you run them after the war. 


But first, of course, these new machines must be used to the full 
capacity we've built into them — to win 
the war. Without that, all this better future 


for America will be only bitter defeat. 


You CAN TuRnN IT BETTER, 
FASTER. FOR LESS... 
WITH A WARNER 

WARNER & SWASEY SWASEY 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





T he brunt of the fighting on the 
world’s battle fronts probably will be borne 
by the men now in the service. Recent 
changes in strategy indicate to observers 
here that, in general, the men now trained 
and in training will make up the great of- 
fensive spearheads of the next year or so. 
Efforts will be made to get the 18- and 19- 
year-olds, once thoroughly trained, into ac- 
tion as replacements, but the divisions 
that will be formed next year probably 
won’t go to the front as units for a con- 
siderable time at least. 


How big an army? That question is hot 
again. War-production officials are again 
urging in discussions with military leaders 
that the 7,500,000-man Army goal be 
scaled down. They point out that in the 
first year of the war only 1,000,000 men 
have been sent abroad, presumably be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. This 
leads them to question the wisdom of 
building up so large an army in the face of 
the growing industrial manpower shortage. 
The current discussions will decide whether 
married men with dependent children will 
have to be drafted next year. 


More uniform draft policies can be ex- 
pected now that Selective Service has been 
placed under the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Plans are on the fire to give local 
draft boards guidance through more direc- 
tives and fewer recommendations. It is 
probable, too, that efforts now will be made 
to relieve local boards of the feeling that 
their first duty is to come up with the 
number of men requested, regardless of 
the consequences. 6 


The Board of Economic Warfare has 
had a tough time explaining why beads 
should have high shipping priorities to 
Latin America. Officials are finally getting 
the point across that the natives of the 
Ecuadorian jungles, who tap the wild rub- 
ber trees, value beads above currency. 
Look for an announcement on canned- 
food rationing within the next week or ten 
days. Unless official minds are changed, 
steps in this direction can be expected in 
the very near future, with rationing prob- 
ably to become effective early in the new 
year. 


Air-mail service is being disrupted by 
the shortage of plane space. More and 
more in the last few weeks, it has been 


necessary to dispatch air mail by rail be- 
cause of heavily loaded planes. The Christ- 
mas rush is partly responsible, but airline 
people privately blame the system of pri- 
orities which gives military passengers 
preference over mail. Unless the system is 
changed to give mail the top priority, as is 
the case in Canada, they foresee a flood of 
complaints from business people. 
Onmarried draftables working in war 
plants will be inducted in increasing num- 
bers during the coming year. Manning 
tables and replacement schedules will see 
to this. Deferments beyond six months will 
be given only to the most necessary men 
whose replacements can’t be trained in 
such a short period. 

A new approach to limiting nonessential 
civilian articles is being worked out in the 
omnibus limitation and conservation order 





Here at Newsweek we are doing ev- 
erything we can to insure the prompt 
delivery of your copies during the 
Christmas season. However, the heavy 
holiday mails, added to the unprece- 
dented wartime burdens already placed 
upon transportation, may combine to 
cause some slight delay. If this should 
occur, we ask your indulgence. 
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nearing completion at the WPB. The order, 
as now contemplated, will list the civilian 
items which may be made, and give the 
percentage of last year’s production, in- 
stead of listing those articles which must 
not be manufactured. Articles not on the 
list will be out. 


The light plane industry is not likely to 
be blacked out next year despite the em- 
phasis on warplanes. Recent behind-the- 
scenes meetings in Washington of officials 
of agencies interested in “flying jeeps” and 
other light craft are expected to result in 
orders for some 15,000 of these small 
planes. If these orders materialize, the com- 
panies will not be forced to go on a com- 
plete subcontract basis to supply parts to 
warplane makers. 
e e 

The heat is on Leon Henderson, and 
it can be expected to increase as wartime 
controls grow more onerous. He’s caught 
between two fires, the businessmen sweat- 
ing under price ceilings and the consumers 
annoyed at rationing. There’s a tendency 
on the part of the public, particularly Mid- 
westerners, to blame Henderson for all of 


the involved questionnaires and red tape 
of the war program, whether or not they 
originate in his OPA. Democratic congress- 
men are quietly grooming Prentiss M. 
Brown, defeated Michigan senator, for 
Henderson’s job. 


Pre-publication censorship of advertise- 
ments having to do with technical matters, 
production developments, and substitute 
materials is being planned by the Navy. 
Trade-paper people will soon be notified. 


Discount rumors that the Controlled 
Materials Plan will not go into effect on 
schedule. Details of the plan will remain 
fuzzy for some time until all angles have 
been worked out by Ferdinand Eberstadt’s 
staff, but the WPB is determined to have 
it operating by July 1. 


e e 

Union leaders make crack War Bond 
salesmen, the government is learning. They 
put on the same kind of pressure to sell 
bonds as they do to sell union member- 
ships. This pressure has been harnessed 
with good results in the rubber and steel 
industries, where the companies furnish 
funds for the drives. The method will be 
used in other fields. 


a e 
The Navy hung on till the last in its 
fight for continuation of its right to enlist 
men instead of accepting draftees. While 
the Army saw the enlistment ban coming 
and canceled its recruiting ads _ several 
weeks in advance, the Navy waited until 
the ban was clamped on before it moved to 
halt its campaign. As a result, you'll see 
Navy recruiting ads for some time yet. 


eo e 

C'lubwomen are angling for female repre- 
sentation on the policy-forming groups of 
the OPA. They argue that women, as the 
family buyers, are most directly affected 
by price ceilings and rationing, hence could 
come up with practical suggestions on how 
best to handle certain problems. 
Tank-car repairs, under plans now in the 
works, would be made by whatever rail- 
road happens to be hauling a car when it 
needs fixing. Where repair work is done on 
a car by a road that doesn’t own it, the 
owner would be billed for the job. This 
method would save thousands of trans- 
portation miles by removing the necessity 
for shuttling cars in disrepair back to home 
shops. 


Loan companies, particularly those in 
the South which charge high rates of inter- 
est, face a sweeping investigation by Thur- 
man Arnold. The inquiry will be pressed 
regardless of state licensing laws, and it is 
scheduled to look into the banking con- 
nections of loan companies involved. 
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e A drum, a little red wagon, a picture 
book . . . these are gifts that bring joy to 
a boy’s heart. But you can give him a far 
greater gift. You can give him the right to live as a free Amer- 
ican. . . the advantages of liberal schooling . . . the freedom 
to follow his religious beliefs . . . the privilege of choosing his 
life-work . . . yes, even the unquestioned right to gain a world 
of knowledge and pleasure through travel. 

All this you can give him by doing whatever you can— 
no matter how little—to win this war so that he may 
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UNION PACIFIC 


ROAD OF THE 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





STREAMLINERS 


live to appreciate fully the true meaning of Christmas... 
peace on earth and good-will toward men. 

Today, in the Union Pacific family, thousands of fathers are 
working tirelessly to justify the steadfast faith of their children. 
Theirs is the task of assuring the safe transportation of 
trainloads of war materials and troops. It is a tremendous 
job but they are doing it gladly. They know, as do we 
all, that only through hard work and sacrifice can 
we give our little ones the greatest gift of all... 
peace and freedom. 


RAILROAD 


AND THE CHALLENGERS 








G-E WARTIME LIGHTING CONSULTANT 





. «Finds “white collar” job at machine! 


SIMPLE white collar added —yet it does an impor- 
A tant job on this milling machine. It helps cut 
errors, waste and eyestrain—saves valuable time in 
making the tools of war . . . by reflecting light on the 
vernier scale... making its figures easy to read. 


Put there by one of G-E’s wartime lighting con- 
sultants, it is only one example of the application of 
G-E’s practical knowledge of lighting for production. 
Often other simple suggestions can make a big differ- 
ence—things like washing lamps and reflectors regu- 
larly; moving lighting fixtures to get rid of shadows 
and glare; painting walls and ceilings to get more 
light, and many others. 


If you run a war plant—large or small—the services 
of a G-E wartime lighting consultant are at your 
disposal, without charge. These men are located all 
over the country—ready to help you get the most 
from your present equipment—ready to help you put 
light to work. 


Why not take advantage of this service? Call the 
nearest G-E lamp office and they will place a wartime ode lo 
lighting consultant at your disposal. Or your local M 
electric service company or G-E lamp supplier can SH ugh 
give you helpful advice. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ‘6 ELECTRIC 
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' Struggle for Ar Supremacy 
Is Crux of African Fighting 


Allies Strive to Overcome 
Early Nazi Lead in Tunisia 
as Axis Retreats in Libya 


Over Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean the battle for air supremacy be- 
tween the Axis and Britain and the United 
States was joined in earnest last week. The 
Allies already had the edge in numbers of 
planes. The trick was to make this su- 





periority effective at the right time and the 
right places. 

In Western Europe, operations were en- 
tirely a matter of air power. Daylight 
sweeps by light planes caught the Nazis off 
guard and damaged military and industrial 
objectives. Daylight raids by American 
four-motored bombers—Boeing Fortresses 
and Consolidated Liberators—provided a 
long-range punch and forced German fight- 
ers into action. Twenty-three Nazi ma- 
chines were shot down in a raid on Rouen 


An Allied soldier peers from his tank toward the sky battlefield 


on Dec. 12. The heavy night bombers of 
the RAF wreaked tremendous destruction 
on Axis industrial targets. One light and 
two heavy raids added Turin to the list of 
the most heavily hit cities in Europe. 

In the Mediterranean the Allied problem 
was to coordinate air operations with those 
of the ground armies—an art at which the 
Germans are past masters. In Libya, co- 
ordination between the Eighth Army and 
the supporting British and American air 
arms was already highly organized. Fight- 
ers and medium bombers prepared the way 
for the British advance through the strong 
Axis positions at Agheila. Big American 
four-motored bombers staged two more 
devastating raids on battered Naples. 

But in Tunisia, the Allies still battled to 
overcome an early German lead in the air, 
particularly in the vital matter of support 
for the ground troops. On the outcome of 
this struggle depended the issue of the 
North African campaign and with it much 
of the future of the air war now being 
waged over Europe. 


Toward Tunisia 


As the crash of a massed artillery bar- 
rage rent the still desert air, the British 
Eighth Army on Dec. 12 cracked through 
the Axis positions on the Agheila front 
in mid-Libya. The blow fell with such 
power that there wasn’t even a battle. 
For the first time in this war the Ger- 
mans left a strong defensive position 
without fighting and retreated, a maneu- 
ver they had apparently begun even be- 
fore the British attack. Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, scourge of the Afrika 
Korps, was on the march again—this time 
toward Tripoli. 

The German retreat indicated that the 
Axis intended to concentrate its forces in 
Tunisia rather than in Libya. In the rain- 
swept French protectorate, fierce tank bat- 
tles raged as the Germans sought to drive 
the Allies from vital positions around 
Medjez-el-Bab (see General Fuqua’s War 
Tides). In the air the struggle also was 
intensified with Allied bombers, paced by 
Boeing Fortresses, making the heaviest 
raids of the campaign on Axis bases. 

The Germans enjoyed one big ad- 
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Newsweek—Fore 


An idealized version of the way a system of air support for a ground army should work 


vantage. With an estimated 1,000 planes 
that had been rushed to the Mediterranean 
theater and based largely on Sicily and 
Sardinia and at Bizerte and Tunis, they 
maintained a constant superiority in the 
air. It was clear that until the RAF and 
the USAAF could wrest that control from 
the enemy, the Allied campaign would be 
seriously hampered. That in turn still de- 
pended on the speed with which the Allies 


could establish forward air bases. 


Airfields 


To enable such advance airdromes to be 
set up quickly in just such a campaign as 
this, the United States Army long ago 
created a special branch of the Engineer 
Corps charged with the specific job of re- 
habilitating captured airfields or improvis- 
ing new ones. Trained and equipped also as 
combat troops because they must work 
right in the fighting areas, these Aviation 
Engineers move forward on the heels of 
the infantry. With them they bring light 
equipment such as bulldozers, scrapers, and 
small rollers that can be put quickly to 
work pending the arrival of heavy ma- 
chines. 

Even with expert training, however, 
building an emergency airfield is frequent- 
ly a back-breaking job. First, the Aviation 
Engineers must find a minimum level 
space—frequently almost impossible in 
rugged terrain. Next come problems of soil. 
Sand, for instance, if stabilized by water- 
ing and rolling, can be swiftly turned into 
good runways. But loamy soil must first 
be strengthened by broken rock and then 
given a surface consisting of portable steel 
matting. Depending on these factors, the 
tools on hand and the weather, emergency 
airports can usually be constructed in from 
three days to two weeks. 

In the Tunisian campaign, the engineer 
specialists have been hampered by terrain, 
soil, and weather. In order to capture and 


secure the strategic and easily defensible 
Tunisian mountain passes approaching 
Bizerte and Tunis, the Allied forces had 
to advance swiftly through hilly terrain 
where airfields were nonexistent and vir- 
tually impossible to build without the 
heaviest equipment. Even farther in the 
rear, where flat land was available, the 
soil was soft, and heavy rains in some 
cases undermined the steel mats used on 
emergency fields. Then, of course, there 
was the task of bringing up the great 
amount of equipment needed to service 
the planes while large amounts of gasoline 
also had to be transported in a continuous 
stream from the rear areas. 


Network 


Thus the Allies have been working with- 
out the aid of the intricate network of for- 
ward, support, and rear air bases neces- 
sary to set up a full-fledged air system ac- 
commodating a wide array of planes— 
from fighter- and ground-support craft to 
the heaviest bomber types. In its most 
ideal form, such. a system would work 
along the lines depicted in the accompany- 
ing sketch. 

In the most forward areas are the small 
and relatively easily built airfields which 
are used by the shortest-ranged planes— 
single-engined fighters and ground-support 
craft. The primary job of the fighters is to 
secure control of the skies over the imme- 
diate battlefields by knocking out enemy 
pursuits and harassing other planes such 
as dive bombers. For this job, the Al- 
lies already have the British Spitfire and 
some first-rate new American planes 
that have not yet gone into action (see 
page 19). 

Once the air has been cleared of enemy 
fighters, the ground-support craft can go to 
work. Their job consists chiefly of strafing 
or bombing the enemy forward areas. 
Planes of this type need speed and good 


armament but can get along without high 
ceilings. Outstanding among the Allied 
craft are the North American Mustang, 
Bell Airacobra, British Hurribomber, and 
American Curtiss Kittybomber. 

Behind the advance bases are the some- 
what larger airfields needed by two heavier 
types of planes. These are long-range, twin- 
engined, cannon-bearing fighters and twin- 
engined bombers. The former include the 
super-speedy Lockheed Lightning and the 
relatively slow but deadly British Beau- 
fighter. In low-level attacks, their explosive 
shells are effective in blasting such targets 
as locomotives, trucks, motorized columns, 
bridges, oil tanks, and small ships. They 
are also useful for carrying out far-ranging 
assaults on enemy troop transports such 
as the Junkers 52. 

The kingpins among the twin-engined 
bombers are the North American Mitch- 
ells, Martin Marauders, and the Douglas 
Bostons. They are used chiefly for missions 


near the fronts against such targets as am- , 


munition and other supply dumps, gun 
emplacements, and troop concentrations. 

Based back of all these ‘craft, and need- 
ing large airfields which are usually made 
available by the capture of military or 
commercial airdromes far behind the lines, 
are the four-engined heavy bombers. Their 
job is to pulverize the enemy’s strategic 
bases to the rear of the battlefields—his 
harbors, chief air centers, industries, and 
major fortifications. For this work, the 
Allies have the world’s finest craft—for 
daylight bombers the Boeing Flying For- 
tresses and Consolidated Liberators, and 
for night bombers the British Lancasters, 
Halifaxes, and Stirlings. 


Significance 


In French North Africa, the delay in 
providing such a system of airfields has 
accounted for the slowness of the Allied 
campaign. Despite the need for large num- 
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International photos 


Moroccan hazards: Mud without runways overturns planes; roadway permits take-offs, soft ground means nose-overs 


bers of top-notch fighters to clear the air 
of the crack German Messerschmitt 109-G 
and the Focke-Wulf 190, not enough Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes have been in opera- 
tion. As a result, the bulk of the fighting 
has fallen upon the long-range Lightnings, 
although such combat is not really their 
job. 

Furthermore, the Allied advance forces 
have apparently not yet been given ground 
support by craft such as the Mustangs, 
Airacobras, and Hurribombers. On the 
other hand, because of the inadequacy of 
the Allied fighter support, German dive 
bombers—long ago rendered more or less 
obsolete because of their vulnerability to 
fighters—operated virtually at will. More- 
over, there were not enough P-38s to do a 
full job of hammering at enemy communi-- 
cations. Most of this has been done by 
Beaufighters based on Malta. Similarly, al- 
though medium and heavy bombers of the 
North Africa command have been more in 
evidence than fighter craft, the bulk of the 
bombing of Bizerte and Tunis has been 
carried out by planes from Libya—the 
source also of the raids on Naples that 
were renewed last week. 

It was to help remedy some of these de- 
fects that Maj. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, chief 
of the American Air Forces in the Euro- 
pean theater, was called to Africa to assist 
Maj. Gen. James A. Doolittle’s Twelfth 
Air Force. However, this was regarded as 
less a criticism of Doolittle than a shift by 
Spaatz to the natural center of gravity of 
the American Air Forces. The objective 
was to give the forces operating in French 
North Africa as great a measure of air - 
support as that enjoyed by the British 
Eighth Army in Libya. There the attacks 
from the sky made on the Axis were on 
an unprecedented scale and were probably 
largely responsible for the German de- 
cision not to defend the Agheila line. 


Wings Over ‘Tunisia 


The following dispatch was received 
from Merrill Mueller, chief of News- 
WEEK’s London bureau and now at the 
front in Tunisia. 


At an ApvaNnceD ALLIED AIRDROME ON 
THE TUNISIAN Front (by wireless) —I 
have just completed a tour of several for- 
ward airdromes—including a short flight 
over the battle lines—and watched the 
bomber and fighter pilots straining every 
muscle to meet the Axis air challenge and 
fulfill the requirements of the ground 
forces. 

A great percentage of the air force is 
thus concentrated to assist the ground 
forces. Fighter pilots particularly can’t 
fly enough to keep the stukas off our 
Army’s neck. The front is swept by Spit- 
fires, Lockheed Lightnings, and Hurri- 
canes, escorting the bombers or strafing 
the enemy, and they all come from im- 
provised airfields. 

Many pilots have for days serviced their 
own aircraft in order to keep in close sup- 
port with the ground troops. They order 
their regular ground crews to handle the 
supply problem and the clearance of the 
airfields. The latter job is important. For 
example, the field we moved into this 
morning looked excellent, but its rutted 
mud surface must be constantly scraped 
and rolled by trucks rigged up as rollers 


while the runways are being built. 


In this hilly country of lovely plateau 
filled with orange, tangerine, and pine 
groves one alternately swelters every hour 
through blazing sunshine or sloshes through 
the driving rain and mud of the Mediter- 
ranean winter season. Such was the weath- 
er on the day I was invited to accompany 
a light bomber force over the lines. Es- 


corted by a mixed formation of American 


and British planes our bomber squadron 
rose from the boggy field and headed over 
the mountains with Spitfires darting 
around us. Engine failure forced my plane 
back but not before I got a good look at 
the front and target area where a tank 
battle was raging. 

While the rest of the formation went on, 
we dove homeward. Beneath us I saw un- 
identifiable tanks burning or their can- 
non firing in the rolling fields between the 
hills. The landscape was pocked with slit 
trenches, burned farmhouses, crashed air- 
craft, wrecked trucks on the bombed 
roads, and the ravaged orchards. I saw 
our formation peel off into the attack 
on a heavily armed German strong point 
at the Mateur road junction. Each plane 
seemed to meet a terrific anti-aircraft bar- 
rage as the Spitfires patrolled overhead. 
Then suddenly a mountain blotted the 
panorama of war from my view. 





Meat Grinder 


No longer do the Russians hunt be- 
tween the Don and the Volga for grouse 
and duck. Instead, when the approaching 
night casts a gray shadow over the snowy 
plain, armored Soviet Stormovik planes 
roar over the corridor between the two riv- 
ers in a hunt for Nazi air transports. The 
dusk is the best protection available to 
the German craft, but even that is not 
enough. Since Nov. 19, when the Reds 
began their offensive, 353 transports have 
been captured or destroyed on this front. 

To the Soviet command, the Nazi trans- 
ports were a welcome sight. They meant 
that the German forces caught in the cor- 
ridor before Stalingrad were beginning 
to feel the pinch of scarcity. Even more 
encouraging was the fact that among the 
transports were passenger machines, train- 
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Acme photos 
Obstacle Race: Here is the story in pictures of why the British Eighth 
Army -took weeks to move from Alamein, Egypt, to a new battleground at 
Agheila, Libya. Top—clearing a road at Sollum that had been blasted by the 
Germans: center—a General Grant tank leads trucks along a road flooded by 
heavy rains; bottom—ashore in landing barges comes a 33,000-barrel fresh- 
water supply the Navy had to bring the Army from Alexandria. 





ing craft, and even mail planes—such as 
the four-engined Hamburger 142, never 
before seen on the eastern front. They 
were another indication of the German 
shortage of aircraft. 

Meanwhile, the Red Army myaso- 
roobka—meat grinder—continued to op- 
erate with slow efficiency. Last week, Mos- 
cow claimed the capture of 74,500 Nazi 
officers and men, and the killing of an- 
other 169,000 in the first 24 days of the 
offensive. Most of these were lost in the 
Volga-Don corridor, where the Nazi com- 
mand has finally launched a series of 
sharp counterattacks in an effort to break 
out of the Russian trap. Far to the north- 
west, the Red Army hammered at the 
Nazi strongholds at Rzhev and points 
west. There were few spectacular gains, 
but the war of attrition continued to 
drain the German Army of men and 
machines. 





Hero Ship’s Homecoming 


“The fightin’est ship in the United 
States Navy,” the battered heavy cruiser 
San Francisco, came home from the Sol- 
omons for repairs last week. The approach 
of the flagship of a Pacific task force was 
unheralded, yet thousands of San Fran- 
ciscans gathered on the steep hills above 
the Golden Gate to greet a ship that has 
taken its place in naval history alongside 
the Oregon and the Constitution. 

The story of the battle off Savo Island 
last month, when the San Francisco 
dashed into a Japanese fleet and finished 
off a battleship, a cruiser, and a destroyer, 
has already been told. Attention now was 
focused on the men who fought on the 
gallant ship. They were Rear Admiral 
Daniel J. Callaghan, who shouted “We'll 
take the big ones first” three minutes be- 
fore a Japanese shell killed him along with 
the San Francisco’s master, Capt. Cassin 
Young; and Comdr. Bruce McCandless, 
31, round-faced, and curly-haired, who, 
though knocked out by shrapnel, recov- 
ered consciousness to assume command of 
the cruiser and carry her through the en- 
gagement. 

In a ceremony on the quarter deck of 
the San Francisco, Commander McCand- 
less received a Congressional Medal from 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet. And in 
Washington, President Roosevelt honored 
the memory of two old friends who were 
heroes of the Savo Island battle. “Jud, I 
give you the finest thing that’s ever been 
given to your father,” the President de- 
clared as he handed a similar award to 
Navy Lt. Daniel Judson Callaghan, son 
of the late admiral. Midshipman Norman 
Scott Jr., son of Rear Admiral Norman 
Scott of Washington, also killed in the 
battle, accepted his father’s Congressional 
Medal. 


{On Dec. 12, the Navy announced that 
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New Fighters: U. S. Has Three Aces in the Hole 


The battle for air supremacy that has 
developed over the Mediterranean and 
Western Europe is not only a struggle of 
planes and pilots. It also represents a con- 
flict between Allied and Axis designers as 
each side prepares to throw in newer and 
better planes. The most vital phase is the 
race to obtain supremacy in fighter planes. 

In this race the United States is about 
ready to enter a number of dark horses. Lt. 
Gen. Henry Arnold, head of the Army Air 
Forces, revealed this last week in a press 
conference. Here is a preview of the three 
fighter planes with which America will 
make its bid for air supremacy. The infor- 
mation has been gathered by NEWSWEEK’S 
correspondents from unofficial but reliable 
sources. 

Probably the first of the new American 
fighters to go into action will be the Re- 
public Thunderbolt (P-47). The British 
credit it with a top speed of 390 miles an 
hour, and it carries eight .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns. The super-charged 2,000-horse- 
power engine gives it a ceiling of more 
than 40,000 feet. American officers are 
confident that the P-47 will outclass the 
Focke-Wulf 290, a new version of the fa- 
mous 190 with a 2,000-horsepower motor, 
which may have been built especially to 
combat the Thunderbolt. 

The second of the new American fighters 
is a revamped model of the Bell Airacobra 
(P-39) . The Bell now in service is not and 
was not designed as a high-altitude fighter. 
The new one is. It has the recently 
developed Allison high-powered engine 
with a two-stage supercharger, which 
should give the plane all the height it 
needs. The new P-39 will be somewhat 
lighter than the present model but will 
probably carry the same armament: a 20- 





or 37-millimeter cannon plus four .50-cali- 
ber machine guns. 

But by all accounts the third plane will 
give the Axis the biggest surprise. This is 
the new version of the North American 
Mustang (P-51), designed for high-alti- 
tude combat. General Arnold quoted one 
estimate of the high-flying Mustang as 
“the best fighter plane for 1943.” 

Unofficial British sources credit the new 
Mustang with a speed that may exceed 
that of any other fighter plane. They also 
compare it with their own two newest 
fighters, the Typhoon and the latest model 
of the Spitfire. The armament of six .50- 
caliber guns carried in the present Mus- 
tang probably will not be changed. 

The Mustang almost died in its infancy. 
The plane was designed by North Amer- 
ican engineers and was supposed to com- 
bine the best features of other American 
fighters—although the square wing shows 
the influence of the Messerschmitt. But 
fhe Mustang was ordered originally only 
by the British. At first they didn’t like it 


U.S. Army Air Corps from International 
The Mustang: Biggest surprise in the American plane stable 


because it lacked altitude, but it soon 
proved itself to be the finest plane in the 
world for low-level operations and below 
20.000 feet outmaneuvered both Spitfires 
and Messerschmitts. 

The United States Army simply wasn’t 
interested in the Mustang. For one thing, 
it had no sponsor in the Army—no high 
officer had linked himself with the plane, 
and there was consequently no one to fight 
for it. Two Mustangs given to the Army 
in 1941 apparently made little impression. 
Early last spring, with the prospect of 
completing the British order in a few 
months, the North American company pre- 
pared to reorganize the factory for the 
production of other planes and abandon 
the Mustang. 

Just ten days before the order for this 
went out, the Army came through with 
limited contract. Then as the Mustang 
proved itself in Europe, North American 
was given a quantity contract. The “best 
fighter plane of 1943” was saved by the 
skin of its wing. 





the 21,936-ton liner President Coolidge had 
been sunk in the South Pacific as a result 
of striking a mine when in use as a trans- 
port. Although the eleven-year-old vessel 
was fully loaded at the time, only four 
men were lost out of approximately 4,000 
Army troops on board. 





‘Seven to One’ 


At night, the overcast sky above the 
jungle was tinged with pink. In the hills, 
a few miles to the south, bonfires sent up 
sparks and cast a glow skyward. Weary 
men on Henderson Field knew what it 
meant: the Japanese were once again set- 
ting up. blazing guide posts for their night 
bombers. 

The Japs tried every trick in their at- 
tempts to knock out that vital airdrome 


. on Guadalcanal. When there were no 


raids, carefully hidden batteries took pot- 
shots at the field. They seldom hit any- 


thing, but they ruined sleep. And with 
each dawn down the runways—some 
of them swathed with metal mats and 
with tropical plants showing through the 
netting—roared American planes ready to 
take to the skies for new battles. 

The all-important role played by Hen- 
derson’s planes was illustrated by an ac- 
tion announced last week by the Navy. 
On Dec. 3, American planes spotted a 
Japanese naval force, apparently sneaking 
in for the fourth round of the savage and 
costly battle for the Solomons. This time 
they were stopped long before they even 
got to the ring. Hurtling out of the sky 
into fierce anti-aircraft fire, American 
dive bombers and torpedo planes scored 
hits on two cruisers and another cruiser 
or destroyer. The fighters, meantime, shot 
down ten of the twelve biplanes escorting 
the Japanese force. The total cost to the 
Americans was three aircraft. 

When another force of eleven enemy 
destroyers returned to the scene on Dec. 


12, it was once again challenged by air 
and surface units. At darkness, the’ foe 
fled, with one of its destroyers sunk, 
another ablaze, and a third damaged. 


Tactics 


For these victories, as for many others, 
the fliers themselves deserved the major 
credit. Almost every one on Guadalcanal 
is an ace—a rating earned by downing 
five enemy craft. The battle cry on Hen- 
derson Field is “Seven to One,” and more 
than one pilot has doubled or even tripled 
his quota. The square-headed, 27-year-old 
ace of aces, Capt. Joseph J. Foss of Sioux 
Falls, S.D., had 22 Jap flags painted on 
his plane a month ago. The runner-up, 
Maj. J. L. Smith, had 19 Rising Suns. 

But the fliers ascribe their successes to 
three other factors: Henderson Field, 
new air-combat tactics, and a phlegmatic, 
thickset, gray-haired man named Roy 
Stanley Geiger. 

To the fliers, Henderson Field is the 
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The struggle in North Africa, at the 
start of this week, loomed greater than 
ever in importance, as the Allies hurried 
their preparations for attack and the 
Axis forces strengthened their positions 
for defensive-offensive strategy. 

A reference to the map shows that the 
Allies have the better strategical position. 
However, the Germans hold great tactical 
advantages, gained by moving into the 
Tunisia area first. As a consequence, they 
have been able to consolidate their 
ground positions, reinforce the local forti- 
fications, reorganize the airfields, perfect 
their communication and supply systems, 
and, in general, establish a modern de- 
fensive zone in the triangle Bizerte- 
Medjez-el-Bab-Tunis, supported by their 
land-based planes in Sardinia and Sicily. 

In addition, the Axis holds a long 
coastal strip, with the rail and highway 
routes running along the Mediterranean. 
Possession of this littoral, with the ports 
of Sousse, Sfax, and Gabés, permits Hit- 
ler to throw in new troops and supplies 
by the sea as well as by the air route. 

The Axis triangle is a fortress and, if 
it could be encircled, siege operations 
would be required to reduce it. But the 
area tothe south of the capital is also 
Axis-occupied and is being organized 
rapidly in order to extend the zone of 
defense westward to Medjez-el-Bab and 
Tebessa, key highway and rail gates to 
Central and South Tunisia. 

To the Allies, the occupation of Tu- 
nisia means the clearance of the Axis 
forces from the African Continent, the 
goal of their present campaign. The gain- 
ing of. their main objective will make 
possible the organization of a base from 
which Italy may be put out of the war 
and Hitler’s Europe threatened, the oc- 
cupation of a key position for securing 
the safety of the Gibraltar-Suez route, 
and the opening of the gate through 
which the Allied armies can be joined. 

The delay of the Allies in pressing the 





The Coming ‘Gettysburg’ in North Africa 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 
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The Allied attack on the Azis’s African coastal strip (shaded) 


attack is convincing that they purpose 
taking no risk in their African enterprise, 
and their preparations indicate they plan 
making their victory doubly sure. Thef 
hold the strategical advantage of position 
and have greater forces in the theater of 
operations, with supply lines sufficiently 
secure to gain and maintain air, sea, and 
ground superiority. 

The Allies also possess a distinct ad- 
vantage in troop distribution and loca- 
tion, with the British Eighth Army at- 
tacking Hitler’s left flank, the Brit- 
ish First Army and American con- 
tingents massing on his right flank, while 
American and French forces are punch- 
ing along the middle of the line. And 
above all, they hold the initiative, which 
means that the coming battle will be at 
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the time and on the lines planned by the 
British-American High Command. 


But it is now clear that Hitler will 
fight to the limit of his power for this 
strip of Tunisia. He knows that the 
British-American forces are not stopping 
here. 

And the Fiihrer knows that moving 
out of this sector would be a definite ad- 
mission that he is retreating behind his 
European barriers, facing three fronts. 
for his final stand. 

The impending struggle for Tunisia, 
therefore, will rank as one of the decisive 
battles of this war. It may not reach 
the proportions of a Waterloo, but it 
certainly has in its infancy all the trends 
that mark it as a Gettysburg. 








center of the world. Originally built by the 
Japanese, its five strips are now as fa- 
miliar to the pilots as the floors of their 
own family living rooms. Their tents and 
mess halls are scattered along the fringes 
of tke field. The jungle hugging the field 
hides the planes, the repair shops, the 
fuel dumps, and stores of ammunition. 
In jeeps and trucks, the repair crews 
swarm out of the jungle, and fill in the cra- 
ters in a few minutes. 


The five runways all parallel the shore, 
from east to west, to enable the planes 
to land into the prevailing winds. The field 
has never been knocked out. When one 


or more strips are being shelled, the oth- 


ers remain in use. A sixth lane is now 
being built, and the Marines are even 
thinking of starting a brand-new airfield 
on their steadily growing foothold. 
When the warning of an enemy raid is 
flashed, the fighters, using Grumman Wild- 


~ 


cats for the most part, promptly go up 
They circle around in the sub-stratosphere. 
waiting for the visitors. The Japanese 
bombers take off at Rabaul, 600 miles 
away. At Buka Island, 400 miles from 
Henderson Field, they are joined by Zeros. 
equipped with beautifully built tanks for 
extra gasoline. Last week, the Navy in- 
dicated Zeros were operating from Munda, 
150 miles northwest of Guadalcanal. 

As soon as the American fighters sight 
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the enemy V formations, flying at. 22,000 
to 27,000 feet, they peel off and dive. 
Each fighter picks an enemy bomber, 
gives it a burst of fire, and then rejoins his 
group. Usually about 50 bombers come at 
a time, but they give little trouble. The 
muzzle velocity of Japanese guns is not 
high, and their planes have a lot of blind 
spots. They say on Guadalcanal Japanese 
gunners fire a stream of bullets and hope 
American planes will run into them. 

The backbone of the new fighter tactics 
is a two-plane section. This innovation 
was forged in combat. Into it went the 
collective experience of Brig. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault in China and Burma and 
the lessons of countless air battles over 
the Southwest Pacific. The tactics frankly 
recognize the excellence of the Japanese 
pilots and the Zeros and strive to get the 
most out of the sturdier American craft. 
The Marine fliers soon learned that their 
Wildcats were dead ducks against the 
faster and more maneuverable Zeros. But 
when the Wildcats began to pair up, the 
section became a match for five Zeros. 

The usual manner of attack is head-on. 
For one thing, this means smaller ex- 
posure to enemy bullets. For another, the 
fire of the four .50-caliber machine guns of 
the American planes converges at 400 
yards, double that of the Japanese guns. 
The Wildcats, moreover, are well pro- 
tected in front with bulletproof glass— 
five layers of half-inch thickness pressed 
together. 

After making the run, the section does 
not linger around. Instead, it goes into 
another steep dive, and back to the base. 
The reason is sound: the Zeros hold most 
of the trump cards in a dogfight, but 
their controls freeze in a sharp dive. The 
battle-tested commandment on Henderson 
Field is “Run, to fight another day.” 


Campaigner 

The man who runs the Marine air show 
is Maj. Gen. Roy Stanley Geiger. Fifty- 
eight years old next month, he has spent 
33 of them with the Marine Corps. Joining 
its air arm in 1916, he has virtually grown 
up with it. Today, there is little he does 
not know about aviation, and he is an en- 
thusiast on the subject of dive bombing. 

In a force known for its toughness, 
Geiger is one of the toughest. A Marine 
Corps saying runs: “After you’ve served 
under Geiger, you’ve been a Marine.” But 
though a stickler for discipline, he makes 
few decisions without consulting his aides. 
A friendly critic said: “He has the highest 
respect for authority—and the greatest for 
his subordinates.” 

Geiger’s hallmark is calmness. At Gua- 
dalcanal, his subordinates vainly watched 
for signs of excitement on his weather- 
beaten face during the hours of crisis. The 
unwritten annals of the Marine Corps are 
generously studded with such anecdotes 
as this: Once, leading a formation into the 
teeth of a fierce tornado, Geiger received 


&@ message from a nervous Navy pilot: 
“What about the storm?” Geiger’s reply: 
“Well, what about it?” 

Normally taciturn and tight-mouthed, 
Geiger is vigorously profane at the sight 
of bungling. But he is equally verbose in 
praising high achievement. He smokes and 
drinks in moderation, swims well, and 
plays fair poker and medium bad golf. He 
knows thousands of people, remembers 
them amazingly well, and, whenever he 
can, tries to “sell” Florida to them. 

Today, Geiger is on another South Pa- 
cific island, but he still runs Henderson 
Field through his executive officer, Brig. 
Gen. Robert E. Wood. While on Guadal- 
canal, Geiger lived in a cave and had his 
headquarters in a tent. A tough campaign- 
er, he lived like the rest, without comfort 
on a diet of “Spam, Spam, and more 
Spam.” 





Beach Battle | 


For twenty days, jungle-hardened Aus- 
tralian troops fought for the Japanese 
beachhead at Gona. Twice they had en- 
tered the tiny New Guinea village—a mis- 
sion station with three houses, a school, a 
church, and a hospital, plus native huts. 
And while they were not able at times to 
hold Gona, the Australians finally suc- 
ceeded in squeezing the Japanese into a 
pocket 200 yards wide and 400 yards long. 
Then, a short distance away, so close that 
they could hear the enemy talking, the Dig- 
gers holed in for the final step in cleaning 
up the remaining Japs who were armed 
with mortars and machine guns. 

Last week, Australian patrols completed 
the job. On Dec. 11, an Allied communiqué 
announced that the Gona area had been 
fully occupied. After the final skirmish, the 





U. 8. Marine Peron Acme 
Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geager (left), Solomons hero, presents a captured Jap flag 
to one of his aces, Lt. Col.. Harold W. Bauer, of Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Diggers buried 638 enemy dead and took 
only sixteen prisoners. 

On Monday of this week, just six days 
after the occupation of the Gona area, Al- 
lied troops captured Buna village, fifteen 
miles down the beach. Simultaneously, 
bombers beat off the Jap’s eighth futile 
attempt to land reinforcements on the 
New Guinea coast. 





Score of Toulon 


Warships sunk or damaged 60 
Still afloat or intact in harbor 15 
Escaped 4 

Total 69 


That was the box score in the scuttling 
of the French Fleet at Toulon on Nov. 27, 
as revealed by Allied aerial reconnaissance 
and released at a press conference in 
Washington last week by Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox. 

It was the first official Allied version of 
the scuttling and revealed that in tonnage 
and fighting power the great bulk of the 
fleet had been destroyed or put out of 
action. The air pictures showed the pow- 
erful 26,500-ton battleship Dunkerque 
awash in drydock, her sister ship the 
Strasbourg aground on an even keel, and 
the old 22,189-ton dreadnought Provence 
“very low in the water.” Including the 
10,000-ton seaplane tender Commandant 
Teste, 5 cruisers, 26 destroyer leaders and 
destroyers, 11 submarines, and 4 miscel- 
laneous craft, the tonnage of combat 
ships sunk, damaged, or missing and pre- 
sumed sunk totaled some 195,000. 

The wholesale destruction left a rela- 
tively meager bag of apparently undam- 
aged combat ships for the Germans. It 
amounted to two 7,600-ton cruisers, three 
destroyer leaders, three destroyers, two 
gunboats, and four submarines under 
construction, or about 25,000 _ tons, 
besides the demilitarized battleship 
L’Océan. 

But: what the Germans gained at Tou- 
lon in usable ships may -well be more 
than offset, since the Allies seem likely 
to get the French warships at Dakar 
under an agreement reached by American 
and French West African authorities for 
turning that port over to the Allies. These 
ships include the new 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Richelieu, damaged by British tor- 
pedoes and depth charges in 1940, the 
three light cruisers, Gloire, Montcalm, and 
Georges Leygues, three - destroyers—the 
Fantasque, Malin, and Terrible—and at 
least nine submarines. There was also the 
possibility that the Allies would eventually 
be reinforced by the Richelieu’s sister ship 
Jean Bart. Navy photographs have shown 
that she was not so badly damaged in the 
recent fighting at Casablanca as first re- 
ports indicated. A further gain may be the 
French squadron at Alexandria, consist- 
ing of one battleship and four cruisers. 





U. S. Navy photo 


Navy photographs showed that the Jean Bart was not beyond repair 


Medical Miracle: Few of Our Wounded Die, 
Thanks to Thorough Hospital Setup un Pacific 


In the jungle clearing a short distance 
behind the Buna front, a white hospital 
tent, flanked by 18-foot Red Cross stand- 
ards, stood out clearly against the back- 
ground of tall green trees. Inside, by 
torchlight, bearded surgeons, stripped to 
the waist, wielded their scalpels. 

On the afternoon of Dec. 7, Japanese 
planes slid out of the clouds above the 
regimental ambulance station with their 
motors throttled to a purr. Ignoring the 
Red Crosses, they rained bombs into the 
carefully identified white tent. Diving so 
low that the brown faces of the pilots 
could be seen, they pumped machine-gun 
bullets into tents filled with helpless 
stretcher cases. The jungle first-aid sta- 
tion had no anti-aircraft protection. The 
Allied dead that day numbered seven, the 
wounded, 80. 

This was only one of the deliberate at- 
tacks made on three different days by 
Japanese airmen on Allied hospitals in 
New Guinea, reported in a communiqué 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. In all, 36 doctors, medical per- 
sonnel, and patients were killed and 61 
wounded. 

Yet despite such attacks, despite the 
unhealthy tropical climate and the strain 
of four months’ constant fighting, the 
wounded and sick soldiers in the South- 
west Pacific have a far greater chance to 
recover than American troops in any 
previous war have had. Rear Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Surgeon General of the 
Navy, has reported that the mortality rate 
for Americans wounded in the Solomons 
thus far is the lowest recorded in the his- 
tory of warfare—less than 1 per cent 
(Newsweek, Nov. 30). i 

The most remarkable improvement has 
been in abdominal surgery—5 per cent 
have died, compared with the World War 
60 to 80 per cent. Improved technique and 


new drugs have also enabled surgeons to 
cut down the amputation percentage. In 
one New Guinea hospital, more than 200 
wounded Allied soldiers were handled with- 
out a single such operation. In the last war, 
at least twenty amputations would have 
been expected in the same number of cases. 

Another important contribution to mili- 
tary health is the curbing of malaria in 
the Solomons and New Guinea. Low-fly- 
ing planes of the “Mosquito Patrol” skim 
over the long swamps to pour a flood of 
greenish-yellow oil from their fuselages, 
bringing death to the mosquito larvae and 
safety from malaria to the troops. Daily 
doses of quinine, or atabrine, the equally 
effective synthetic equivalent, are given 
to Americans fighting in the tropics, along 
with special kits containing sulfa drugs 
in tablet form to take by mouth and in 
powder to sprinkle on their wounds, salt 
tablets to prevent heat exhaustion, and 
chlorine tablets to purify drinking 
water. 

In remote jungles and on island bases, 
sanitary technicians guard against bubonic 
plague, sleeping sickness, and typhus, all 
transferred by insects. Since typhus. 
spread by lice, occurs only when sanita- 
tion has broken down, the construction of 
latrines, garbage-disposal pits, and in- 
cinerators is specially planned to protect 
the health of troops in the tropical cam- 
paigns. ; 

But the real heroes of the battle for 
health in the Solomons and in New Guinea 
are the doctors, nurses, orderlies, and 
ambulance attendants in hospitals near the 
firing line and at the big bases in non- 
combatant zones. Here is their story: 


Solomons 

Beneath the sago palms on Guadalcanal, 
Navy medical “shock troops” have rushed 
the erection of a 70-bed advanced base 
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hospital, which in a pinch can be stretched 
to accommodate three times that number. 
In the neat row of prefabricated buildings, 
the sick and wounded who do not require 
more than five or six days’ hospitalization 
are cared for. Since the facilities must be 
kept open for possible major engagements 
around the fighting area, all serious cases 
are sent over miles of blue water to the 
Allied southern base hospital, on a less 
precariously held island. 

‘These men travel in flying ambulances— 
specially designed DC-3 two-engined trans- 
ports, built to carry eighteen stretcher 
cases and twelve other patients, seated or 
laid on the floor. Daily, Marine fliers bring 
in the planes to Henderson Field on 
Guadalcanal, loaded with freight and mili- 
tary personnel. Daily, they slip away, bear- 
ing the wounded in care of a Navy doctor 
or pharmacist’s mate. Special care must be 
taken of patients who are receiving sulfa 
drugs. They cannot be transferred at a 
high altitude lest sudden death occur from 
lack of oxygen. 

Contacts with the Japanese are infre- 
quent. To date not one hospital plane has 
been lost, although one ran out of gas and 
landed on a reef with no injury to crew 
or patients who were later rescued. 

The pilots, under the command of Lt. 
Col. P. K. Smith, a tall, dark graduate of 
the Naval Academy, and his executive 
officer, Lt. Col. Fisk Marshall, former vice 
president of Northwest Airlines, Inc., are 
the safest in the Marine Corps. Some are 
regular Marine officers, others are airline 
pilots, and some of the younger ones are 
especially trained for the job. This Guadal- 
canal run requires eight hours’ flying time 
for the round trip. x 

The Allied base hospital to which the 
flying ambulances take the wounded and 
ill was ready for business three weeks after 
the Marines first landed in the Solomons 
on Aug. 7. Capt. Joel J. White of the 
Navy Medical Corps, who has been in the 
service since 1917, personally superintended 
the setting up of tents, laid floors, stretched 
screens, and opened the operating theater. 
On Aug. 27, the hospital took in its first 
84 patients. 

Today the base is an orderly row of 
floored, screened tents with 200 white 
metal beds and cots for as many as 400 
additional men, X-ray machines, a labo- 
ratory, and a big warehouse full of medical 
supplies. In the first three months it 
handled 2,500 patients, including the 
wounded from Guadalcanal and the sur- 
vivors of the aircraft carrier Wasp. The 
all-time high—586 patients—was reached 
on Nov. 14 when the wounded from 
the naval battle off Savo Island were 
brought in. 


New Guinea 

The main field hospital through which 
hundreds of patients have passed since the 
grim battle of the Buna beachhead began 
is a series of thatched huts lined with 


kunai grass. In one of these, Capt. Charles 
McCracken, a plump, 29-year-old Tulsa 
dentist, has set up his revolving chair. 
Working shirtless, McCracken fills teeth 
with concrete and metal alloy overlay, 
which seems to give the best results in the 
tropics. He shares his quarters with Maj. 
Reynolds Smith of Oakland, flight surgeon 
for the Airacobra squadrons. The Ameri- 
can dispensary is the only office in New 
Guinea qualified to give eyesight tests for 
fliers. 

To another thatched hut—the operating 
theater—come the bushy-headed Papuan 
stretcher bearers carrying the wounded. 


Acme 


Guadalcanal stretcher bearers bring 
wounded in from the jungle... 








These casualties are inspected by Capt. 
Charles Lawrence of Chicago and Capt. 
Felix Schwartz from Colorado, who sort 
out those in need of immediate surgical 
attention. Within half an hour of the time 
he is wounded, a man gets a quick patch- 
up job by the front-line doctors, and a 
few hours hence is flown to the base hos- 
pital. ' 

Back in October, when the Americans 
were pushing the Japanese along the Owen 
Stanley Range, the only flying ambulance 
in New Guinea was an old single-engined 
high-winged monoplane, relic of the early 
commercial service. The old machine, 
piloted by Staff Sgt. N. D. Maxwell of 
Michigan, was used because of the excep- 
tionally low landing and take-off speed 


_ required by it. 


Then one day after the Allied troops 
had reached the Buna swamps, a real hos- 
pital ambulance flew in from the other 
side of the mountains. Several huge trans- 
ports landed in succession on a strip of 
land. Out of them came a staff of doc- 
tors, an operating theater, dispensary, 
X-ray unit, tropical-research laboratory, 
blood-plasma refrigerator, and a sterilizer 
containing material for four major opera- 
tions. 

It was the American Medical Corps’ 
first attempt to send a complete mobile 
hospital to a battlefield. On the return 
trip, the big transports acted as flying 
ambulances to transfer patients. 

In the base hospital, the wounded Amer- 
ican soldiers see the first white women for 
months. There are eighteen American 
nurses under First Lt. Helen J. Gray. 
One of them, Second Lt. Irene R. Gabry- 
lek of Johnstown, Pa., spoke for them all: 
“We didn’t sign up to nurse colds and 
treat sore feet. We asked for foreign serv- 


U.S. Marine Corps from Acme 


.-.to rude sick bays to await plane transfer to better hospitals 
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The Submarine Is Still a Grave Menace 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


-_-_ of Allied successes in 
Europe or the Southwest Pacific, one 
warning rings continuously: how fares 
the submarine campaign? We have seen 
it wax and wane on our own Atlantic 
Coast, only to emerge somewhere else. 
The moment one convoy lane appears 
safe and the escort is relaxed, the 
menace returns to the old spot. 

Wherever a new and important Allied 
sea operation develops, there the Axis 
submarines congregate —as they did 
recently off the coast of North Africa 
and in the Mediterranean. True, a 
heavy toll of them was taken when they 
attempted to oppose the North African 
expedition, but the raids continue. 

Even though one out of three Axis 
ships with their cargoes have gone to 
the bottom through Allied submarines 
and air action, and although the Ad- 
miralty’s Nov. 10 figure of 570 Axis 
submarines sunk or damaged has prob- 
ably increased, this does not stop Axis 
submarine operations. Of the nineteen 
convoys sent to Russia, the latest re- 
quired the use of 77 ships of war. And 
the recent great amphibian operation 
of 850 ships was composed of many 
escort craft—to enable it to get through 
with as few losses as it suffered. 

While the Allied ships launched are 
more than a replacement for those sunk, 
the cargoes that go to the bottom are a 
dead loss, and the Axis submarines 
sunk do not keep pace with those being 
built, for as late as Nov. 29, Prime 
Minister Churchill warned that the 
U-boat warfare was not diminishing, 
but growing, and that it might be worse 
before it was better. Field Marshal 
Smuts has sounded the same warning. 

Again and again German communi- 
qués harp on the losses their submarines 
inflict and, though the figures given may 
not be true, this constant repetition of 
submarine successes indicates the im- 
portant place submarine warfare plays 
in German propaganda and war efforts. 
And they even go so far as to boast. of 
the increased range of their submarine 
operations. Once they were content to 
operate in the North and mid-Atlantic. 
Now they range into the South At- 
lantic, and possibly into the Indian 
Ocean, where recently a transport bound 
for Durban was sunk. 


Submarine warfare plays so important 
a part in British policy that a recent 
statement credits the formation of a 
new organization, composed of naval 
and air men and scientists, to deal ex- 
clusively with the U-boat menace. This 
organization is under the personal super- 
vision of Prime Minister Churchill. Very 
likely, instead of being a new idea, this 
organization is a carry-over from the 
last war, for at that time Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, created a 
similar board. The present menace 
naturally calls for increased activity 
in any of the agencies operating to 
counter it. 


Aside from Britain, no other coun- 
try is more interested in sea security 
than America. In some instances our 


anti-submarine measures, particularly - 
in convoy defense, fall in step with ° 


Britain’s, but in others, of an offensive 
character, our paths separate. Bombing 
of Axis submarine construction yards 
and North Atlantic operating bases is 
clearly work under direction of the RAF. 
But when it comes to more open sea 
tasks, there is clearly a job that is for 
us to do. 

Long-range seaplanes are useful, but 
more useful in keeping submarines be- 
low the surface than in destroying them, 
for the plane’s speed is too fast to do 
good hunting. Where danger from enemy 
aircraft is nonexistent, the lighter-than- 
air blimp is a better submarine hunter. 
The Navy has appreciated this by re- 
cently ordering 128 more of these craft. 
But their size and range is limited. A 
2,000-mile range along shore is one 
thing, but a course straight to sea is 
another. 

The blimp is to the dirigible what a 
coastwise ship is to the ocean liner. 
No craft in existence is more competent 
to carry on the submarine hunt, either 
independently, or in connection with 
cross-ocean convoys, than the airship— 
yet we have none, though we are blessed 
with a supply of helium, and our con- 
struction yards for these craft are out 
of the bombing area. With two of these 
craft on a 24-hour patrol Pearl Harbor 
might not have happened. And, to scout 
for raiders in far seas, what craft could 


be better? 











& 


ice and to nurse the wounded, and we are 
content.” 

Regardless of the severity of their 
wounds, nine out of ten of the wounded 
soldiers clamor for food before they are 
out of the ambulances. They arrive with 
no personal belongings, and the nurses are 
kept busy supplying them with razors, 
toothbrushes, and cigarettes. Treated as 
disabled athletes rather than sick men, 
those with minor injuries are soon hob- 
bling around, bathing and shaving them- 
selves. The more seriously wounded stop 
only for inspection and then are sent on 
to the Australian mainland. 

In the main base hospital in Australia, 
surgeons: have performed more than a 
thousand operations which will stagger 
their professional colleagues if they are 
ever recorded in medical journals, yet the 
deaths have totaled only three. 

One case which Maj. Joseph Dolce, 
chief of the surgical service, dwells on 
proudly, is of an American soldier who was 
brought in with a bullet wound through 
the liver and stomach, and who today is 
well enough to grouse about being kept 
away from the front lines. Another is a 
pilot who fractured six ribs, punctured his 
lung, and dislocated his shoulder when he 
parachuted into the New Guinea jungle. 
He tugged his shoulder into position by 
pulling on a tree branch, and then for 
twenty days wandered with no food but 
grass. His lung bled for four days. “He was 
just a shattered skeleton of a man when 
they picked him up and rushed him to 
us,” said Major Dolce. “He’s as good as 
ever now.” 

Special attention is given to the mental 
and nervous rehabilitation of the sufferers 
from shock. To a big psychiatric hospital 
in a small Australian town, staffed by a 
famous Harvard unit under Maj. Augus- 
tus Thorndike Jr., go members of the 
fighting forces needing the most skilled 
psychiatric treatment. Major Thorndike 
is interested in the experiment of using 
phonographic records of the thud of mor- 
tars, shrieking bombs, rattling machine 
guns, and human cries to make the vic- 
tims relive their hours of horror on the 
battlefield, and to realize that they are 
not now in actual danger. 

Mental cases run to only 2 per cent of 
total casualties—far below that of the 
United States troops in the last war. 
The milder war neuroses wear off quick- 
ly, and most of the men go back into ac- 
tion. ae 
In both New Guinea and the Solomons, 
the morale of the convalescent soldier is 
exceedingly high: Doctors say that of all 
the men they have treated, they can re- 
call only a few who have failed to grin 
about their condition. One American sol- 
dier was typical. A sergeant in the morn- 
ing, in the same day he was made a sec- 
ond lieutenant, went into action, and was 
wounded. His only comment was: “They 
sure initiated me fast.” 
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Harassed 77th Congress Ends 
Most Productive Session Ever 


Despite Early Criticism, 
Legislators Reached New Highs 
in Clearing Road for War 


Physically, it was the healthiest Congress 
in 28 years. As against a normal average 
of at least 24 deaths per Congress, the 
77th had suffered but 19: eleven repre- 
sentatives and five senators in the first 
session, three representatives in the second. 
Blood pressures reached new lows. Dr. 
George W. Calver, Capitol Hill’s attending 
physician, credited his charges’ bloom to 


his widely circulated “ten commandments 
of health”: 


Eat wisely, drink plentifully (of water), 
eliminate thoroughly, bathe cleanly, exer- 
cise rationally, accept inevitables (don’t 
worry), play enthusiastically, relax com- 
pletely, sleep sufficiently, check up oc- 
casionally. 


As a political entity, however, the 77th 
Congress was dying fast. Enough members 
had silently folded their tents and headed 

‘home for Christmas and for good to strip 
both Houses of a quorum. Leftovers among 
important bills were shelved. Only non- 
controversial and minor “chicken-feed” 
measures remained for legislators to clear 

through. 

As Congress this week prepared for final 
adjourtiment, Congressional leaders were 
frank to say that the quicker the 77th 
closed its books, the happier both Congress 


and the public. There was little likelihood 
that legislators still on the Hill would bow 
out with any of the bibulous high jinks of 
peacetime adjournments—such as the time 
during the ’80s when the late Rep. Billy 
Connery, an ex-vaudeville hoofer, regaled 
his colleagues by tap dancing on a piano 
top. 


Debits 


It was probably the unhappiest Congress 
within the memory of living Americans. 
Caught in the cross fire of a running fight 
between pro- and anti-Administration ex- 
ponents on how best to wage a winning 
war, Congress was bedeviled on the one 
hand for rubber-stamping Administration 
wishes and belabored on the other for 
stalling on them. 

The peak of public criticism came after 
the 77th rounded the turn of the year and 
came down the home stretch. Its self- 
award of pensions (Newsweek, Feb. 16) 
—a move quickly and quietly repealed— 
and the number of congressmen who ac- 
cepted X cards in the Eastern gas-rationing 
registration (NEWswEEK, May 25) brought 
on popular clamor for a plague on both its 
Houses. Many congressmen thought they 
detected signs of an organized smear cam- 
paign. Sen. John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
called for an investigation of certain par- 
ticularly irreverent newspapers. 

Grown increasingly sensitive, Congress 
kept up its spirits by quoting from past 
public indictments of its predecessors. Rep. 
Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois Republican, 


consoled colleagues with a description of 
the Van Buren administration’s Congress, 
culled from the Baltimore Republican of 
March 25, 1837: “A more weak, bigoted, 
persecuting, and intolerant set of instru- 
ments of malice and every hateful passion 
were never assembled in a legislativé ca- 
pacity in any age or any land.” 


Credits 


A perusal of the 77th’s actual accom- 
plishments (see chart, page 26) might well 
have come as a surprise to Congressional 
critics. No predecessor ever equaled the 
size of its appropriations, its taxation, or 
the scope of its legislation—including the 
grant of unprecedented war powers to the 
President. It served the longest continuous 
Congressional stretch in American history: 
It began its first session on Jan. 3, 1941, 
and took only a two-day week end between 
first and second sessions—making a record 
total of more than 700 days. 

Political observers agreed that on the 
whole the legislators had worked hard and 
pulled well in harness with Administration 
directors of the war effort. It balked at 
such cooperation on only two notable ex- 
ceptions: when it refused to pass anti- 
inflation legislation without special pro- 
tection for farm prices, and when it failed 
to adopt several major Treasury tax recom- 
mendations, including the novel $6,000,- 
000,000 spendings tax. 


Windup 

After the fashion of lame-duck Con- 
gresses, the national legislature spent most 
of its time after the Nov. 8 elections in a 
series of indecisive holding actions, The 
Senate indulged in three filibusters: by the 
Southern bloc against repeal of the poll 
tax; by Sen. Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri against the Mexican claims bill; 
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Achievement Record: Legislative Highlights of the 77th Congress 


Pre-Pearl Harbor 
Appropriated $1,209,000,000 to expand Navy fa- 
cilities and to build 400 small patrol craft. 


Allotted $313,500,000 for cargo-ship construction. 
Passed Lend-Lease Act to aid nations whose de- 
fense is vital to the United States. 


Resolved not to recognize Western hemisphere 
territorial transfers from one non-American 
power to another. 


Increased naval enlisted strength to 232,000, providing for in- 
crease to 300,000 in emergency. 


Passed $3,400,000,000 naval appropriations act—one of largest 
in peacetime history. 
Created separate Air Corps enlisted grade: aviation cadet. 


Empowered President to requisition domestic or foreign ships 
lying idle in waters within U.S. jurisdiction. 


Authorized President to refuse visas to aliens whose entry would 
“endanger public safety.” 


Raised draft act service requirement to two and a half years. 
Passed revenue act upping taxes by $3,500,000,000 annually. 


Empowered President to requisition property needed for national 
defense when other means of securing it have failed. 


Revised neutrality law to permit arming of merchant ships. 


Allotted $25,000,000 to build and maintain roads and bridges 
necessary to strategic network of highways. 


Newsweek—Fore 





APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY 77m CONGRESS 
GB /st Session WB 2nd Session 


Regular Annual 
Appropriations 


Deficiency and 
Supplemental Acts 


$19, 394, 212,189 °° 








Miscellaneous 530,070,735 '8 


Appropriations [1,564,303 53 Somes 


Ist Session__.$60, 855, 156, 352 20 
2nd Session. $147,071, 208,961 8° 


Grano Torat $207, 926, 365,314 09 





Permanent 999, 314, 24400 
Appropriations Hi#2,449, 163, 13145 




















Post-Pearl Harbor 
Declared a state of war existed with Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania. 
Lifted ban on use of American troops outside 
Western Hemisphere. 


Delegated unprecedented wartime authority to 
F.D.R. under two war powers acts. 


Authorized registration of all males 18 to 65. 
Provided for building of 150,000 tons of Navy combat ships. 
Allotted $20,000,000 for building of inter-American highway. 


Doubled $150,000,000 housing appropriation to care for war work- 
ers in defense areas. 


Appropriated $100,000,000 for civilian-defense purposes. 
Passed Emergency Price Control Act to check inflation. 


Authorized additional naval construction of 1,799 combatant, 
auxiliary, and patrol vessels. 


Granted $500,000,000 worth of credits to China. 

Appropriated $121,500,000,000 for the rapidly expanding Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine. 

Created billion dollar War Damage Corp. to provide insurance 
against loss resulting from enemy attack. 

Strengthened Foreign Agents’ Registration Act of 1938. 


Authorized Reconstruction Finance Corp. to aid dealers in ra- 
tioned commodities. 


Increased Navy’s submarine strength by 200,000 tons. 
Established the WAACs, the WAVES, and the SPARS. 
Created the Smaller War Plants Corp. within the WPB. . 
Readjusted pay and allowances of armed-forces personnel. 
Provided family allowances for servicemen’s dependents. 
Provided substantial added pay for Navy submarine personnel. 
Permitted members of armed services to vote away from home. 


Empowered President to stabilize wages and farm prices to pre- 
vent inflation. 


TO TRAINS > 





Extended provisions of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. 


Passed biggest revenue act in history, increasing taxes $9,000, 
000,000 annually. 








and by Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada 
against the government purchase of silver 
for nonmonetary war uses at 50 cents an 
ounce. 

Both Senate and House failed in the final 
weeks to commit themselves on any im- 
portant measures. The House Ways and 
Means Committee shelved the third war 
powers bill, giving the President power to 
suspend tariff and immigration laws for 
the duration—a bill on the Administra- 
tion’s “must” list. The Senate stalled 
legislation increasing the borrowing power 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. by 
$5,000,000,000. Both Houses put off the 
President’s proposal for a pay rise for 
white-collar government workers—an in- 
crease he believed would prevent impair- 
ment of the war effort. 

The 77th’s delays were in the nature of 
a farewell bequest to the incoming 78th. 
In passing along final responsibility for 
vital legislation, the outgoing Congress 
knew that its successor in office promised 
to stand on its own feet far more firmly 


than any previous Congress in the history 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 

A partial preview of the 78th in action 
was provided Monday when Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish, New. York Republican and out- 
standing pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, 
quit the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which has lost importance in the last year. 
He will devote full time in the new Con- 
gress to his work in the powerful Rules 
Committee. Fish is ranking GOP mem- 
ber of Rules—as he was of Foreign Affairs 
—and if the Republicans win control of Con- 
gress in 1944, he will become chairman. 





Shears and ‘Intercepts’ 
On a visit to Washington, Dr. Ernest 


Gruening, former liberal editor and now — 


governor of Alaska, gazed intently at 
mimeographed sheets on his desk in an 
Interior Department office. They were 
“intercepts”—extracts copied by govern- 
ment censors from civilian mail subject 


to censorship. The mail had been allowed 
to continue to its destination, while the 
“intercepts” were circulated among gov- 
ernment officials for their general informa- 
tion. 

Dr. Gruening already had discussed 
with Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
certain difficulties arising out of the cen- 
sorship of mail to Alaska. Even Gruen- 
ing’s own copies of NEwswEEK and other 
publications had been subjected to official 
shearing: among stories snipped out were 
those on the Army’s air-marker hoax of 
last summer as well as all references to job 
discrimination against Negroes—all on the 
ground that the deleted material was 
“objectionable.”* Price had assured Gruen- 





*Censoring of one issue of Newsweek, that 
for Aug. 10, aroused considerable ire in Alaska 
last summer. From it the censors snipped just 
two items, both bearing on the race question— 
one an attempt of Negroes to vote in the 
Arkansas primary, the other a piece about the 
failure of dusky ballplayers to crash the big 
leagues. 
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ing, however, that the clipping of periodi- 
cals had been discontinued. 

But there were other sources of fric- 
tion. Among them was the fact that mail 


for soldiers in Alaska had been held up, . 


prompting charges that morale was being 
impaired. And then there were the “in- 
tercepts” on Gruening’s desk. 

Gruening protested to Sen. Frederick 
Van Nuys, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. And on Nov. 30, the 
Senate moved to reconsider a_bill—al- 
ready passed both by the House and Sen- 
ate—which would have given the Office 
of Censorship specific powers over com- 
munications between the United States 
and its territories and possessions. 

Last week the Judiciary Committee 
called Price to a closed hearing. Why, the 
members wanted to know, had his office 
resorted to a type of censorship for which 
it had no legal authority? Price, charac- 
terized by Van Nuys as “a fair, frank 
witness,” countered that he did possess 
the authority—under the power of the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, to cen- 
sor mail going into combat zones, which 
include Alaska. 

Members of the committee then asked 
why, if Price considered he had the power 
to censor messages between the United 
States and its territories and possessions, 
he had requested a bill to give him that 
specific authority. He replied that. he 
wanted protection against damage suits 
and civil claims. 

Price had strong support when Attorney 


" General Francis J. Biddle and J. Edgar 


Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, testified Monday. They re- 
vealed that censorship of mail bound for 
Alaska had brought about seizures of Axis 
agents who were trying to send military 
information by that route. And Biddle de- 
clared it was entirely legal for the Presi- 
dent to censor mail to Alaska without 
specific Congressional authority. 





Social Blueprint 


Three years ago President Roosevelt 
asked the National Resources Planning 
Board to make a long-range study of 
work relief and social security policy. The 
book-length product of the study has 


reached his desk, but there was still no 


word from the White House last week as 
to when the President would make it pub- 
lic, or in what form he might send it to 
Congress. The report is a review of social 
security and relief policies during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ten years in the Presidency, 
plus a set of recommendations for revi- 
sions, Inaccurately described as the Amer- 
ican counterpart of Sir William Henry 
Beveridge’s social blueprint for postwar 


Britain (Newsweek, Dec. 7), the plan- 


ning board report actually is a much 
broader plan than the British, which deals 
only with social insurance. 





International 
Pattern of War: [racer bullets from an aerial machine-gun cut a swath 
in the night sky above the Army Gunnery School at Harlingen, Texas. This 


gunnery student is preparing for the time when he will protect Air Forces 
bombers from night-flying fighters. 





The Whos, Whens, and Whys of the Draft: 
Up-to-Date OWI Report on What’s Coming 


To answer an avalanche of inquiries 
about the draft, the Office of War In- 
formation on Sunday released a compila- 
tion of the “major facts about Selective 
Service.” It withheld material that might 
be “useful to the enemy,” and warned that 
the information issued was correct to date 
but not binding as to the future (see 
Washington Trends). Among the high- 
lights: 


ENLISTMENTs: No one can now get into 
the armed forces other than via Selective 
Service, except for the following who may 
still freely enlist: women applying for the 
WAACs, WAVES, SPARS, and the Army 
and Navy Nurses Corps; a few civilians 
who may be commissioned, and specially 
qualified men over 38. New draftees will 
get a chance to express preference for the 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard. 
(The Navy and Marine Corps will also 
continued to enlist 17-year-olds.) 


Totrats: To bring the grand fighting- 
force total up to 9,700,000 by the end of 
1943, a minimum of 4,200,000 will have to 
be called during 1943—an average of 
350,000 a month, not counting replace- 
ments. Probably no “saturation point” will 
be reached during the war. 


Treen-Acers: The 18- and 19-year-olds 
who began to register last week will be 
called into uniform starting in January. 
Estimates of how many of them may be 


available for early calls vary from 600,000 
to 900,000. Of the 100,000 each month 
who attain the age of 18, the armed forces 
should get 70,000. Teen-agers will be called 
up in the order of their birth. Generally, 
18- and 19-year-olds will go before married 
men, but they will not entirely fill early 
1943 quotas. 


Marriep: These are now being called in 
some states but generally they will go 
before many months. Married men with 
dependent children are not yet being called 
in most areas; Selective Service headquar- 
ters has not issued the specific authoriza- 
tion required. Married men not occupation- 
ally deferred will go in this order: those 
with only collateral dependents (parents, 
sisters, etc.); those with dependent wives, 
and those with dependent wives and chil- 
dren. 


Wives: If his wife takes a job, a man’s 
draft status will not be affected if he has 
an essential job in industry or farming. In 
general, wives going to work will tend to 
release some unmarried workers for mili- 
tary service and thus postpone the calling 
up of married men in large numbers. In 
considering dependency deferments, local 
boards will consider not only whether a 
wife is working, but also whether she can 
work. 


Depenvency: In spite of the Allowance 
and Allotments Act, dependency still fig- 
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Booming Detroit, Stabilization Testing Ground 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Michigan generally, and the De- 
troit area in particular, are appropriate 
testing grounds for the voluntary em- 
ployment-stabilization program. By al- 
most every test Detroit, with its neigh- 
boring districts, has become the most 
important war-production center in the 
United States—or, for that matter, in 
the world. It has had the largest popu- 
lation increase of any city during the 
last two years; and, over-all, it will 
need still more workers during the com- 
ing year. It has many large industrial 
units and several powerful unions to 
form the core of a voluntary plan to 
check labor-pirating and job-jumping. 

The employment-stabilization plan 
devised for some 660,000 workers in the 
Detroit area and to be expanded to 
cover some 440,000 workers elsewhere 
in Michigan (see page 63) is just that. 
It is not a labor “freeze,” backed by 
compulsion. It is an alternative, per- 
haps the only alternative, to a resort 
to real force by the government. Its 
success depends on the cooperation of 
employers and workers in observing the 
rules of the plan. 

This is the sixth employment-stabili- 
zation plan for a given region. Experi- 
ments, differing in scope and detail, 
had been launched previously in Buf- 
falo, Baltimore and Louisville, in the 
ship-building industry in San Fran- 
cisco, and in logging, lumbering, ‘and 
nonferrous mining in the twelve West- 
ern States. 

The Detroit experiment conforms to 
the general policy approved last sum- 
mer by the labor-management advisory 
committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Washington. It promises to 
be, in most respects, the most compre- 
hensive test of that policy. Its success 
or failure may well determine the entire 
future course of national manpower 
control during the present war. 

On a recent trip to Detroit, after an 
absence of ten months, I was struck by 
the reluctance of the leaders of the 
automobile industry to discuss their 
labor problems. They have them, as 
readily could be verified from other 
sources. Production is still held back by 
slowdowns and occasionally by strikes. 
With high weekly earnings and the 
dissipation of the fear of losing jobs, 


absenteeism has increased. In one recent 
week, the Monday absentees of one 
company employing about 20,000 work- 
ers numbered approximately 1,000. Job- 
shifting is prevalent, partly to get work 
nearer home or at higher wage, but 
partly in the apparent hope that a job 
in another plant will be more interest- 
ing or less tiring. 

The tight labor market is giving in- 
dividual workers a freedom of move- 
ment and decision without precedent in 
recent times. At the same time, the 
quarrels between management and the 
unions, especially the new and aggres- 
sive unions, have not been entirely 
composed. Nevertheless, management is 
not disposed to air its grievances. The 
prevailing view was that the relations 
between the labor unions and manage- 
ment had improved in recent months, 
that gradually their problems could be 
worked out, and that the less public 
agitation, the better. 


That attitude was only one re- 
flection of a healthy state of mind 
among the leaders of the automotive 
industry. Ten months earlier, when the 
last automobiles for the duration were 
coming off the lines, the manufacturers 
were smarting from criticism of both 
their perseverance in “business as usual” 
and their handling of labor relations. As 
they faced the infinitely complex task 
of making a complete switch-over to 
war production, they were determined 
to “show the world” but were filled with 
honest. misgiving. 

Now, in spite of all difficulties, they 
have shown the world. (And the same 
may be said of other industries in the 
Detroit area.) They have switched to 
war production with greater speed than 
anyone could have rightfully expected. 
They have worked out innumerable 
short-cuts in production, with the re- 
sult that far fewer men and machines 
are needed to obtain a given output 
than was at first estimated. 

It is a fixed policy of the Federal 
government to send foreign visitors to 
Detroit. They return gasping. The ex- 
pedition is no less inspiring to an Amer- 
ican citizen. It is the quickest and 
surest proof that American industry is 
winning the war of production. 


2. 








ures in draft classification and class 3-A . 


will be continued. The act merely can- 
celed the dependency of many wives of 
soldiers or potential soldiers. When it be- 
comes necessary to dip into class 3-A 
single men with dependents will go first, 
then married men with wives only, then 
married men with wives and children, or 
with children only. Men with dependents 
and not in essential industries or farming 
will go earlier than other men with de- 
pendents. 


Occupation: This is becoming “more 
important” in classifying registrants. The 
War Manpower Commission has already 
given local boards a list of 35 industries it 
considers essential. More listings are due. 
But the lists do not bar local boards from 
making other deferments. Employers 
should apply now to local: boards, using 
manning tables and replacement schedules 
as the basis for asking for the reclassifica- 
tion of their employes as essential. Ap- 
prentices, trainers, and learners within the 
35 essential industries may be deferred, de- 
pending on the skill and experience they 
have acquired and the use to which the 
employer is putting them. Nonessential 
workers in farming and essential industries 
will be put in 1-A; or if they have de- 
pendents, in 3-B in the case of industrial 
workers and in 3-A in the case of farm 
workers. 





Ambassador to India 


President Roosevelt announced casually 
last week that William Phillips, until a 
year ago Ambassador to Italy, would be 
his personal representative in India, with 
the rank of Ambassador. The President 
was quick to discourage conjecture: the 
veteran career diplomat, he said, would 
not carry any special plan for solution of 
the Indian problem. Actually, it was point- 
ed out, Phillips will only be filling a 
vacancy when he assumes charge of the 
American Mission at New Delhi. Thomas 
M. Wilson, who established the mission 
more than a year ago, now is Minister to 
Iraq, while Col. Louis A. Johnson, who 
served as the President’s personal repre- 
sentative in India, has returned home 
because of illness. 

In State Department language, Phillips 
will serve “near the government of In- 
dia,” and his rank as Ambassador in the 
new post is a courtesy in recognition of 
his long and distinguished service. His 
status will be similar to that of Myron C. 
Taylor, the President’s personal repre- 
sentative at the Vatican. Phillips is now 
in London, with the Army’s Office of 
Strategic Services, where he has been 
working on Italian political warfare. 


Significance-—- 


The appointment of Phillips is- more 
important than the President’s brief an- 
nouncement would make it appear. Our 
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International 


Batista and Roosevelt agreed on a plan to help Cuba 


diplomatic relations with India remain 
unaltered, inasmuch as the Ambassador 
will go there as the President’s personal 
representative. But Indian Nationalists 
will read something more into the assign- 
ment of a top diplomatic career man, who 
was twice Under Secretary of State. Even 
though Phillips carries no formula on an 
Indian settlement, this does not preclude 
his attempting to work out some scheme 
composing British and American views 
on India. The United States Government 
desires to show both Britain. and the 
Indian people that Washington hopes to 
see the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
applied there at the war’s end. On. the 
other hand, Phillips will in no wise em- 
barrass the British in India or encour- 
age the. hopes of native political lead- 
ers that the United States will intervene 
actively. 


More Latin Visits 


Latest of the Latin American chiefs of 
state to visit Washington, President Ful- 
gencio Batista of Cuba arrived last week. 
Guest at the White House for a night, the 
stocky 41-year-old ex-sergeant then moved 
to Blair House and made the conventional 
appearances: he: addressed the House of 
Representatives, praising the good-neigh- 
bor policy and the Atlantic Charter; spoke 
before the board of governors of the Pan- 
American Union, urging full solidarity of 
the Americas; and visited Arlington Ceme- 
tery and Mount Vernon. It was announced 
that he was here for conferences with 
President Roosevelt, designed to imple- 
ment Cuba’s contribution to the United 
Nations’ war effort. 

What went on behind the ceremonies 





was the drafting of an economic agree- 
ment, calling for additional purchases of 
Cuban sugar (whether we are able to move 
it to our own shores or not), priorities in 
irrigation and refrigeration machinery Cuba 
needs if she is to grow more food for her- 
self and other Caribbean peoples, and the 
loan of experts to encourage the growing 
of sisal, peanuts, and oil-bearing seeds. 
The machinery will be paid for out 
of the $25,000,000 credit granted by the 
Exchange-Import Bank more than a year 
ago—a credit that has been largely a 
frozen asset because of low priority ratings 
currently given such equipment for Cuba. 
Washington expected the privilege of an- 
nouncing the agreement would be given to 
Batista, upon his return to Havana after 
a hurry-up visit to New York and war in- 
dustries at Buffalo. 


{ Chilean diplomacy showed sudden but 
unpublicized activity in Washington. In 
the capital were Oscar Schnake, Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico; Emilio Edwards Bello, 
Ambassador to Colombia, and Raul 
Morales Beltrami, Minister of the Interior. 
They had come for conferences with the 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States, 
Rodolfo Michels. Morales Beltrami, it was 
said, would tell Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Under Secretary Sumner Welles 
that Chile desires to reorient her policy 
and break with the Axis but first must 
discuss “certain questions” with Washing- 
ton. The State Department was both 
mystified and bored by it all. Having made 
clear their position in favor of a Chilean 
break with the Axis, it was likely Hull and 
Welles would find it hard to suppress 
yawns at anything the Chileans would say. 


What they wanted was more Chilean’ 


action and fewer Chilean words. 


Uncle Sam, Landowner 


Gripping his shotgun, old man Palmer 
stopped the Federal agent a few paces 
from the front porch of his modest Ken- 
tucky farmhouse. Ejection order or not, 
cussed the septuagenarian, nobody could 
put him off land that he and his kin had 
owned for 120 years. 

The government man retreated. But at 
daybreak a few days later a marshal and 
a deputy, armed with a court order, sur- 
prised the old man and his wife. They 
took the couple from their farm and drove 
them to relatives 20 miles away—but not 
before Mrs. Palmer kicked out two of the 
car windows. Palmer was given a check 
for $9,790—the highest government valua- 
tion of his property. He has yet to cash it. 

This episode of the unreconstructed 
Kentucky farmer is the extreme example 
of the steps being taken daily by the 
mightiest landed gentleman of them all: 
Uncle Sam. Only the Palmers tried to re- 
sist the government by force, but when 
the government needed their ancestral plot 
as a machine-gun rifle range for Fort Knox, 
out they went. 

In the same way, thousands of other 
property owners—some bitterly resentful, 
others more willing since Pearl Harbor— 
have had to vacate their acres because the 
land was needed for airfields and artillery 
ranges, camp sites and drydocks, naval 
bases and ordnance plants. In addition, 
the government has taken over vast areas 
already in the public domain, from which 
homesteaders, ranchers, and miners have 
been excluded. 

Ranging in size from a fraction of an 
acre for a gun emplacement on the At- 
lantic Coast to a 3,500-acre area taken 
over for an Arizona bombing range, the land 
the government has thus acquired since 
Pearl Harbor now totals some 12,000,000 
acres. By the war’s end, Uncle Sam ex- 
pects to have more than 8,000,000 addi- 
tional acres—raising his acreage to a to- 
tal of more than 20,000,000, that will 
make him the biggest landholder in the 
country, if not in the world. 

Moreover, Uncle Sam is acquiring these 
vast properties with the speed essential to 
his purposes and with care for the rights of 
former owners. All this is largely owing 
to the work of one man—Norman M. Lit- 
tell, 43-year-old former Rhodes Scholar, 
and Seattle lawyer, who has been Assist- 
ant Attorney General heading the De- 
partment of Justice’s Lands Division since 
1939. 

When Littell took over, the War and 
Navy Departments and other land-acquir- 
ing agencies bought up land largely by 
dealing directly with its owners and turned 
over to the Justice Department only those 
cases needing condemnation proceedings. 
That is still the basic procedure, but many 
shortcuts Littell worked out for the Jus- 
tice Department are now used by the 
Army and Navy real-estate divisions, both 
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now under direction of men who once 
worked with Littell. 

For one thing, he ordered titles searched 
back only 50 years, instead of to Colonial 
times. He saw to it that Justice attor- 
neys in the field got prompt notice of 
condemnation proceedings. So work could 
be started day or night, Littell put his 
staff—grown from 484 lawyers and clerks 
in 1940 ‘to 1,003 at present—on staggered 
shifts that now work until midnight. 

The results in speed were spectacular. 
Where the Army and Navy once needed 
months and even years to get possession 
of property, the Justice Department 
acquired it in days. Thus Uncle Sam got 
the St. Croix air base in the Virgin Islands 
in four days. It took from a Friday morn- 
ing to the following Tuesday to acquire 
and pay the owners of all but five of 85 
tracts covering six and a half city blocks 
in Portland, Maine. Camp Polk in Loui- 
siana and Camp Atterbury in Indiana 
were acquired in twelve days each; the 
Camp Springs Airfield in Maryland in 
half a day. The time needed by the Lands 
Division from the moment of the war 
chiefs’ request to the moment when the 
government was vested with right of pos- 
session had been reduced to an average 
of fifteen days by 1940. Today the aver- 
age is 4 days 4 hours 12 minutes. 

In his use of production-line tempos, 
Assistant Attorney General Littell re- 
membered the property owners. The long- 
drawn-out negotiations for condemnation 
of their lands and their large expenses of 
litigation in peacetime irked many owners 
and brought some near starvation. Con- 
trary to a Supreme Court ruling that the 
government’s obligation to the owner 
ended when it deposited money for the 
property in court, Littell told his lawyers 
not to consider a case closed until the 
dispossessed owner was actually paid. He 
set up a system of partial payments in 
cases where the owner had to wait while 





title was cleared. And he had private 
firms search titles at no cost to the own- 
er. Meanwhile, thanks to rising land 
values, the owners got more money. In 
1937-38 the government paid an average 
price of less than $10 an acre for low-value 
lands being acquired for conservation and 
resettlement purposes, but today lands se- 
lected for war and strategy purposes often 
are in high-cost farm areas. By 1941 the 
average price had risen to $25 an acre 
and has gone up since then. 

Last week Littell created further good 
will among owners of earmarked property. 
Stressing Uncle Sam’s moral obligation 
to spare them the expense of litigation, 
the Lands Division prepared for Congres- 
sional hearings on its own “dive-bombing 
bill”—so-called because of its blitz effect 
upon traditional title law. Under this meas- 
ure property owners could be paid more 
quickly, and the process of searching titles 
would be largely obviated: the government 
would notify property owners and would 
post notice locally of its intention to take 
over a certain property. It would then al- 





An eloquent sign in San Diego... 


low claimants time to appear in court, 


At the end of not less than 30 days, the 
court could order prompt payment to 
those owners who had appeared to make 
their claims. 





Boston Baked Horse 


Staid Boston—slenderized by a meat 
shortage in common with most sections of 
the country—gulped down its pride last 
week and (not without confessing a certain 
relish) went in for horse meat. An initial 


consignment of 30,000 pounds was snapped | 


up by beef-starved customers of 100 retail 
markets within 48 hours, a second ship- 


ment went almost as fast, and more was on | 


the way from Topeka, Kan. The whole- 
saler who introduced the meat said proudly 
that better-class markets had sold much of 
the shipments. 

Among the many who pronounced the 
meat delicious were a newspaper reporter 
and his wife. Earl Banner of The Boston 
Globe was assigned by his editor to try out 
a horse steak—without forewarning—on 
his family. Halfway through the meal, 
keeping his guilty secret and at the same 
time enjoying the steak, he muttered: 
“This is just like beef.” Mrs. Banner re- 
torted: “What did you think it was, horse 
meat?” She found out how right she in- 
advertently was only after she read her 
husband’s newspaper story the next day. 


q The War Production Board reserved 
about half the 1943 pack of canned fruits, 
vegetables, and juices for the armed forces, 
Lend-Lease, and other government re- 
quirements. The civilian consumer was fur- 
ther affected by another order—designed 
to save steel, tin, and rubber for war pur- 
poses—stopping the canning for civilian 
use of some foods and limiting the packs 
of others. (Steel and tin may still be used 
on government orders.) 








Acme photes 


...a rush to buy buffalo meat in Seattle and a lone side of beef in Philadelphia all bespoke nationwide shortages 
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ONCE AGAIN—IT'S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF Merry Ohristmas! 


T’S A GRACIOUS, heart-warming cus 
| tom, dropping into friends’ homes 
at Christmas time to share a Four 
Roses Egg-Nog. But the warmest glow 
of all belongs to the Four Roses 


Egg-Nog host himself. If you’ve 


never been one, why not try it! 


IT’S SO EASY! All you need for 5 pints 
of Egg-Nog is 6 eggs—%4 cup sugar (or 
1 cup light corn syrup)—1 pint cream— 
1 pint milk—1 oz. Jamaica Rum—1 pint 


Four Roses. (But be sure you use Four | 


Roses—to get an Egg-Nog that can’t be 
matched for flavor-rich magnificence! ) 


"YOU MAKE IT THIS WAY: Beat sepa- 


rately the yolks and whites of eggs. Add 
¥% cup sugar to yolks while beating. 
Add % cup sugar to whites after they 
have been beaten very stiff. (If corn 
syrup is used, gradually add the full cup 
to egg whites while beating). Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir cream and milk 
in. Add the pint of Four Roses and 
the rum. Stir thoroughly. Serve very 
cold, with grated nutmeg. 


AH! WHAT DELICIOUS EGG-NOG! And 
well it might be! For today’s Four Roses 
is finer by far than any whiskey we've 
ever made or known—in all our 77 


years ... another reason you should 
be a Four Roses Egg-Nog host this 


Christmas! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four 
Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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Right ‘now, when war plants 
neéd and are using more and 
better illumination to help 
speed production, costs of 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluores- 
cent Lamps are the lowest in 
history. Through intelligent 
research and the development 
of mass production machinery, 
Westinghouse has reduced 
prices, increased lamp bright- 
ness and added extra hours 
to the life of Westinghouse 
Mazda Fluorescent Lamps. 
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To get there in time with what it takes 


THis IS SUBMITTED by the aircraft designers and 
engineers known as the “Northrop group”. It 
suggests how certain new shortcuts in produc- 
tion are now working to give America harder- 
hitting, longer-ranging, safer warplanes... faster! 


This message concerns one such shortcut. It 
deals with getting new-design, harder-fighting 
U.S. aircraft onto the battlefront in quantity 
while the enemy’s new-design planes are still 
unfinished in his factories. It deals with getting 
there in time... with what it takes. 


To BUILD A NEW-DESIGN 
warplane requires patterns—quantity pro- 
duction calls for many duplicate patterns 
of every single part of the plane. These 
patterns, or templates, are made of metal. 
Each is shaped and cut and ground to an 
accuracy of .015 of an inch. 


Time— man-hours by tens of thousands 
—go into template making on any new 
fighting plane design. And this has been 
one big reason why it has taken many 


months to get new-design warplanes roll- 
ing from the assembly lines in quantity. 


It was a bottleneck which engineers of 
the Northrop group set out to break. After 
months of labor they discovered how to 
make identical duplicate templates by 
what’s now known as “electrolytic etch- 
ing”. Today the new method turns out tens 
of duplicate patterns in the time and with 
the labor formerly needed to make one. 


This new process actually shortens by 
five precious weeks the stupendous 
job of putting a typical new-design 
harder-hitting warplane into the air! 


Northrop has made this faster tooling 
method available to all U.S. airplane 
makers. Northrop is also turning over, for 
other manufacturers to use, the Northrop 
method of helium welding which has re- 
moved one barrier to the all-welded air- 
planes of the future. 


Other aircraft companies, in turn, are 


informing the Northrop group of their 
own new-found secrets. In fact, the whole 
aircraft industry is pooling its techniques 
— pooling its new devices and discoveries 
clear down the line from blueprints to 
finished planes. 


That is teamwork as U.S. plane designers 
and plane builders understand it. That is 
the “makings” of victory. 


NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Northrop Field, Hawthorne, California 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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General Arnold confers without a brief case and wants thing: yesterday 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











General Hap 


Lt. Gen. Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, 
strapping, white-haired Chief of Staff of 
the Army Air Forces, got his nickname 
because of his perpetual smile. But that 
smile can be deceiving, for underlings say: 
“When he’s got his biggest grin on, he’s 
likely to be dangerous.” Looking squarely 
at a man who’s in disfavor, he gives him 
smiling hell. Sometimes Arnold may thump 
his desk and raise his voice, but his usual 
technique is this even more chilling meth- 
od. “The General,” one of his officers ex- 
plains, “doesn’t get red in the face when 
he’s mad—you do.” 

But Arnold is no martinet. Despite a 
curt, military exterior, he’s attached to 
the men who work for him and personally 
upset at air-force casualty lists." Knowing 
that as long as they stay with him their 
careers are limited, Arnold has released 
several of his aides (including Maj. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz) when they had chances for 
combat jobs with a promotion. Although 
his staff is formal with him, Arnold is no 
stickler for military courtesy. Unlike most 
commanding generals, he comes into close 
contact with enlisted men and noncoms 
in gun crews and among mechanics. Re- 
cently when enlisted men jumped to at- 
tention as the general entered their office, 
he called to them: “The hell with that 
stuff. Sit down!” 

Arnold is a hard worker, putting in a 
7:30 a.m.-to-6:45 p.m. day, and he ex- 
pects results from others. When he’s asked 
how soon he wants something, one of his 
favorite expressions is: “I want it yester- 
day.” Partly because he’s naturally metic- 
ulous and partly because he is a writer 
himself (formerly juvenile fiction and 
more recently on books on military avia- 
tion), Arnold is fussy about speeches, let- 
ters, and memorandums written for him by 
his assistants. Sometimes he will rewrite 


and send back their work six or seven 
times. 

His speed and capacity for detail im- 
press the men with whom he works. 
When he goes to conferences with the 
President, Cordell Hull, General Marshall, 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he takes no 
brief case. If someone asks him how many 
planes we have in a given sector, Arnold 
comes back with “What kind?” and then 
rattles off the details extemporaneously. 
Each day experts on the various combat 
theaters report to him in exact detail. Ar- 
nold makes mental notes on which he can 
still draw weeks later, describing accurate- 
ly the situation as it was and how it has 
developed since. One of his hobbies is 
geography, so that when others may hunt 
for hours to discover some obscure point 
on the map, Arnold can point out the lo- 
cation almost immediately. 

Hap Arnold has been fighting for the 
air force for years. Most of all he has 
wanted the air force to be a separate serv- 
ice branch, out from under Army control. 

Stressing the importance of air power 
as an offensive weapon, he feels that often 
ground forces should be used to support 
the air force rather than the reverse. 

Addressing the graduating classes of 
four Army flying schools last week at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, Arnold predicted a 
bright future for the air force. “We have a 
secret weapon or two up our aerial sleeves 
that will deal paralyzing blows to the ene- 
my,” he declared, adding that Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses are “perhaps the 
last of the small bombers” and that “en- 
tirely new ‘battle wagons’ are on the way.” 
Within a few months, he warned Ger- 
many and Italy, “hundreds of planes [will 
be] dropping their bombs not one or two 
nights a week” but 24 hours a day. 

Like most other high-ranking officers 
in Washington, Arnold lives at Fort Myer, 


Va., close by the Pentagon Building. He 


Wide World 


has an attractive wife, one son in the 
Army, one about to graduate from West 
Point, a third in lower school, and a daugh- 
ter, who is the wife of a naval aviator, 
Lt. Comdr. Ernest M. Snowden. From his 
son-in-law Arnold recently got a verbal 
lashing on the short-comings of Army 
bombing tactics that upheld other testi- 
mony he had received. Used to giving 
rather than getting commands, the gen- 
eral listened meekly, then issued orders 
that met his son-in-law’s criticisms. 


Comparison 


Lecturing at the Army War College, 
heavily guarded headquarters of the Army 
Ground Forces, a veteran from Guadal- 
canal was asked about the difficulties en- 
countered in landing on the island. “Well,” 
he answered, “it’s a damned sight harder 
to get into the War College than it is 
to land on Guadalcanal.” 


Capital Bits 


Sen. Harry S. Truman of Missouri, who 
has never been much of a drinking man 
himself, is nevertheless on the wagon for 
the duration. To help a friend and con- 
stituent back home who is less moderate 
than he, Truman made a pact that neither 
would touch alcohol until a mutual friend 
returned from the wars . . . Because the 
available talent was brought up in the jazz 
era and couldn’t cope with old-style folk 
tunes, Sen. Guy M. Gillette, Iowa Demo- 
crat and Stage Door Canteen bus boy, one 
night last week took over at the piano for 
some square dancing. Gillette is one of the 
most faithful of the big shots who signed 
up for the canteen . . . In an effort to speed 
up office work at the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the personnel de- 
partment sent out a questionnaire to all 
officials who had reason to give dictation. 
One pert question they were supposed to 
ask themselves: “As a dictator, do I use to 
advantage my stenographer’s proficiency 
(if any) in taking rapid dictation?” 
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YOUR FATHER will not be here for this, your first Christmas. 


The war has taken him far away from us, but his love warms our family hearth. 
You are the son of a man whose principles are his strength. 
He has gone to war for those principles. He has taken up arms against evil. 


His faith is our faith. His strength is our strength. 


ww Ww Ww 
_ When he went away, I thought I should not survive. I have survived and grown strong. 


The long months of not knowing where he was, were the months of my greatest trial. 
i 
New strength came to me. 


The war drove us from our first home. I found strength in that small hardship. 


I have tended you through all the hours of your days. I have grown strong with the tending. 


I have scrubbed for you all the weeks of your life as I had never thought to scrub 
for a mortal soul. 


I have scrimped and saved so that each day’s pennies could add their might 
to winning the war. 


ww * Ww 


Now we two are about to celebrate our first family Christmas though your father 
will not be here. 


We have loaned him to America. 
We have loaned him'to the America you, too, will grow up to love. 


We have loaned him, so that in the years to come, young mothers everywhere, 
on Christmas day, shall be able to say “Merry Christmas” to their sons. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK ¢ DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD , CANADA 
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Hitler Entrusts His Intuition 
to New Party General Zeitzler 


Staff Chief Halder Ousted 
in Rising Tide of Nazi Power 
Over Reich War Machine 


Adolf Hitler, surrounded by his gen- 
erals, sternly regarded the 58-year-old 
Chief of the General Staff. For nearly four 
years Col. Gen. Franz Halder, a school- 
masterly Bavarian with close-cropped hair 
and a humorous glint behind his thick 
pince-nez, had mapped Nazism’s greatest 
victories. Neither a “party general” nor a 
member of the exclusive Junkers clique, 
Halder had been one of the Fiihrer’s favor- 
ites. The world regarded this brainy stra- 
tegist, reared in the Clausewitz, Moltke, 
and Schlieffen tradition, as the classic 
example of the German General Staff 
officer. 

The assembled generals listened in- 
credulously as the white-faced Fiihrer 
turned on the silent maker of his glory. 
Ranting about the Stalingrad failure, Hit- 
ler flew furiously at his staff chief: “I am 
under the impression that your achieve- 
ments do not keep up with my demands, 
and you are unable to follow my inten- 
tions. I thank you for your work hitherto. 
You may go!” 

Halder’s disgrace had been rumored 
since mid-October. On Nov. 22 the United 


Press Association 
Little-known General Jeschonnek is 
the Nazi Chief of Staff for air 








Chief of General Staff Zeitzler: His 
fate depends on Hitler’s intuition 


States Office of War Information reported 
the foregoing curt terms of his dismissal, 
basing its story on an underground letter 
from Germany to the Swedish anti-Nazi 
weekly Trots Allt. Last week the Nazis 
admitted the shake-up. 

In so doing, the German news agency 
DNB, had to concede another spectacu- 
lar scoop by its hated rival, the clandes- 
tine radio station Gustav Siegfried Eins 
(Newsweek, June 29). This station, 
which is rumored to be operated by Ger- 
man officers resentful of Gestapo influence, 
revealed on Oct. 28 that Halder’s post had 
been given to a little-known “party gen- 
eral,” Kurt Zeitzler. 

At that time the report found little 
credence. It seemed strange that even 
Hitler would replace a military genius like 
Halder with a little-famed though hard- 
fighting tank officer like Zeitzler. The new 
staff chief was still a colonel at the start 
of this year. He was ugly, the son of a 
parson, a personal friend of Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Himmler, and an intriguer whom 
the secret station credited with machina- 
tions leading to the ouster of 34 Ger- 
man generals and field marshals, includ- 
ing Field Marshals Fedor von Bock, 
Ritter von Leeb, and Col. Gen. Heinz 
Guderian. 

With the lid finally off, Berlin hastened 
to glorify the Fiihrer’s choice of “our great 
conqueror” Zeitzler with stories and pic- 


tures. The 47-year-old chief,* it developed, 
served in the last war as a second lieu- 
tenant and became a colonel in 1935. As 
leader of a tank force in the Polish and 
French campaigns at the beginning of 
the war, he won the Knight’s Cross of 
the Iron Cross. He fought with Field 
Marshal Ewald von Kleist’s First Panzer 
Army in Russia in 1941. 

But it was clear that Zeitzler- belonged 
to the ever-growing band of German gen- 
erals who had made their careers less as 
Reichswehr officers than as “yes men” to 
the Nazis. His appointment represented a 
new triumph for Himmler and the Elite 
Guards, now busier than ever taking over 
the armed forces from the “old crowd” of 
Junkers. 

On the home front, too, Himmler’s 
henchmen were seizing one key position 
after another. Nearly all recent appoint- 
ments to high executive posts had gone to 
ranking SS-leaders, like Otto Georg Thie- 
rack, the new Minister of Justice; Prof. 
Albert Speer, Munitions Minister; Food 
Minister Herbert Backe, Manpower Com- 
missioner Fritz Sauckel, and State Sec- 
retary of the Interior Dr. Wilhelm Stuck- 
art. In tune with this trend, another 
Hitler decree further strengthened the 





*Other comparatively young, little known 
Nazi officers were revealed last week as staff 
chiefs of the Luftwaffe and the German Navy: 
44-year-old Col. Gen. Hans Jeschonnek and 
Admiral Kurt Fricke, 58. Germany’s youngest 
general, 34-year-old Maj. Gen. Wolf Galland, 
was reported promoted to Inspector General 
of the Fighter Command. Jeschonnek’s ap- 
pointment was no surprise to Allied intelligence 
chiefs; they knew he had held the job since 
February 1939. Galland they knew as both fear- 
less and cruel. 














Black Star 


Little-known General Galland is now 
Fighter Command Inspector General 


























THE TRAIN THAT CAME FROM NOWHERE 


Roaring over the steel lifelines of America today... 
loaded from tender to caboose with the sinews of 
Victory... are hundreds of these “trains that came 
from nowhere.” 

Not an extra pound of metal nor an extra foot of 
lumber went into their construction. For every car 
and every locomotive was put on the rails by the 
wartime efficiency of America’s shippers. 

Working with their Shippers Advisory Boards, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads... ship- 
pers have taken as their war-cry: “Load ’em full! 
Load ’em fast! Unload ’em right now!” 


Every extra pound they pack into a car counts. So 


Published as a tribute to America’s Freight Shippers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Invest in Victory .. . Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps . 


does every minute saved. Because each 1% gain in the 
average efficiency of car utilization frees 20,000 freight 
cars; and every car loaded to capacity keeps precious 
locomotive power from being wasted on dead weight. 


If space permitted, we should like to cite by name 
the thousands of these patriotic shippers whom we 
know. 


Today, when every car and locomotive is a vital 
weapon...when such urgently needed weapons are 
difficult to add to or even replace... these shippers 
are doing much to keep the Victory Traffic rolling. 
They are proving themselves staunch allies of the 
railroads... efficient fighters on America’s rail trans- 
portation front. 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 






























































HERE’S a school of thought that 
Tobacco Road is typical of a geo- 
graphic and economic segment of 


America. 


It is not. Slovenliness is a state 
of mind and you can find it on Tobacco 
Road, or Main Street, or Park Avenue. 
So is pride, and care, and a striving 
towards the better; and these, too, you 





‘There's no such place 


find up and down the economic scale 


and up.and down the land. 


We in a service magazine become 
very conscious of this. We know that 
it is not whether a woman is rich or 
poor, not whether she lives in a pent- 
house or a cottage, that makes her a 
reader of a service magazine; it is the 


pride she takes in her home and family, 
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the care she puts into the essential 


business of home-making. 


This attitude, this. state of mind, 
today has an importance far beyond its 
value to advertisers. It is important 
to the country and to victory, for these 
women who care are the women who 


must manage our wartime economy. 


It is a large job and they need help! MP C ik 
a S MAGAZINE 


“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


These women need help. They are capable 
of doing their new job as Managers of Our War- 
time Living but they do need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that help be- 
tween covers in a new book called, “This Woman 
Needs Help!” If you are a business or advertising 


executive, this book is for you. Send for it. We shall mail it to you. 
McCall’s Magazine, 232 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 
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authority of the Nazi Gauleiters last week. 
These local party governors, all Himmler’s 
stooges, will act also as defense commis- 
sioners, responsible only to Hitler and 
Himmler. By-passing the ordinary mili- 
tary authorities, this arrangement was 
still another momentous intrusion of the 
Gestapo into a domain traditionally the 
property of the army. 


Significance-—— 


It would be wishful thinking to suppose 
that Hitler’s general staff is now in in- 
competent hands, just because Zeitzler 
lacks the store of military learning and 
tradition which Halder put at the service 
of the Third Reich. His record in this 
war, although little publicized, suggests 
that he is a hard-boiled, daring, and pro- 
fessionally competent fighter in modern 
mechanized warfare. More recently he 
seems to have played an important part in 
strengthening the Channel coastal de- 
fenses of France, which—at Dieppe at 
least—have proved formidable. 

But Zeitzler is in a bad spot because 
he probably will have to carry out to the 
letter whatever plan Hitler conceives 
next; therefore his ultimate fate is by 
no means entirely in his own hands. It 
may hang instead on the coming successes 
or failures of The Intuition. That was 
Halder’s misfortune. 





Cliveden: For Friendship 


It was in 1936, two years before Mun- 
ich, that Claude Cockburn, a leftist ex- 
foreign correspondent for The London 
Times, coined the phrase “Cliveden Set.” 
In his newsletter The Week, Cockburn 
charged that the 300-acre Cliveden (pro- 
nounced Cleeve-den) estate of Lord and 
Lady Astor by the bank of the Thames 
had become “Britain’s second Foreign Of- 
fice.” 

Over the long week ends, he said, a 
powerful group of political figures gath- 
ered there to plot appeasement deals with 
the Axis dictators and to sneer at Soviet 
Russia—men like Neville Chamberlain, 
Lord Lothian, Lord Halifax, Sir John Si- 
mon, Geoffrey Dawson, then editor of 
The Times, and J. L. Garvin, then editor 
of The Observer. By 1938, when appease- 
ment became fact, the phrase “Cliveden 
Set” had become almost a synonym for 
it. The Astors publicly denounced the 
charges as a Communist myth. But they 
lingered, outdoing the vast estate’s ac- 
cepted history of medieval scandal, vio- 
lent death, and latter-day pomp. 

On the estate’s terrace in 1668, its first 
owner, George Villiers, the dissolute Duke 
of Buckingham, killed the Earl of Shrews- 
bury in a duel over Lady Shrewsbury, 
who watched from the sidelines disguised 
as a page and cheered her victorious lover. 
It was at a Cliveden masque in 1740 that 
“Rule Britannia” was first performed. 





—— 
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“Britain’s second Foreign Office”: Now it belongs to the nation 


The house itself thrice burned down— 
once because a chambermaid had _ been 
reading in bed by candlelight. After the 
last fire in 1849 Sir Charles Barry, the 
architect of the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment, designed the present sumptuous 
Italianate mansion with 46 bedrooms and 
many great salons. 

In 1893 the American William Waldorf 
Astor, who later became the first Lord 
Astor, bought Cliveden from the Duke 
of Westminster for $6,000,000. The pres- 


ent Lord and Lady Astor got it as a wed- © 


ding present in 1906. Its upkeep was re- 
putedly $150,000 a year, and after the last 
war the Astors offered to rent it for $750 
a week. In this war, as in the last, there 
is a hospital for Canadian soldiers on 
the estate. 

Last week Cliveden turned another 
sharp historical corner. The Astors an- 
nounced it would be given to the British 
nation. They and perhaps their heirs will 
live on indefinitely as tenants of the Na- 
tional Trust for Places of Historic In- 
terest or Natural Beauty. When the As- 
tors are ready to leave, tlie trust will use 
the house “to promote friendship and un- 
derstanding between the peoples of the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, and 
the other dominions”; just how will be 
worked out in detail later. 

The Communist Daily Worker in Lon- 
don, to which Cliveden always has been 
anathema, got in a final dig at the Astors. 
It claimed they would henceforth be able 
to stay there without having to pay taxes 
or death duties. Lord Astor expects, how- 
ever, to contribute money toward the up- 
keep of house and gardens. 





Iron Pony 


“Whooo-whooo!” the whistle blew under 
the broken roof of London’s Paddington 
Station. Waiting travelers jumped, for 
British engines usually speak with a shrill 


“Tweee-tweee.” Then the bright little en- 
gine from America pulled out into the 
yards last Friday to pick up its first load 
of British “goods” (freight) . 

It was the first of eight “Utility Loco- 
motives” built in the United States for the 
British War Transport Service. Others are 
being made in England. Weighing 130 
tons, they will pull loads up to 1,500 tons. 
Obviously they are intended for use on 
the Continent as well as in England, for 
they conform to British and Continental 
loading gauges and can operate on all but 
the most flimsy tracks. Seventeen tons of 
steel are reported saved in their construc- 
tion by the substitution of cast iron for 
all-steel castings. 





° ; ) 
¢Quien Sabe: 

“What the masses of the people in Eng- 
land think is not different from what the 
German masses think, nor do the dissat- 
isfied people of old Europe think different- 
ly from the disinherited in New America 
.. . The moment of disillusionment is not 
far distant . . . Those are mistaken who 
dream of the establishment of democratic 
liberal systems in Western Europe, bor- 
dering on Russian Communism. Those err 
who speculate on liberal peace agreements 
or a bourgeois solution. The world is 
marching on other roads.” 

With such totalitarian double-talk, Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, speaking on 
Dec. 8 before his reconstituted Falangist 
party council, compounded the mystery of 
Spain. The best Washington and London 
opinion was that interpretation was a toss- 
up: According to your point of view, you 
could consider the speech ominous, or you 
could regard it as lip service to Fascism. 
In England the perceptive Manchester 
Guardian noted Franco’s comparison of 
mass thought in England, Germany, and 
America and said: “In the light of Fran- 
co’s anti-Bolshevist obsession this sounds 
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The battery, a functional part of certain types of communication systems, 
might well be called a miniature powerhouse. It supplies the vital electric 
current. Recently battery builders have found in plastics an admirable 
material for many component parts as well as the battery case itself. 
STYRON (Dow Polystyrene) is now being used for these purposes because 
it provides all the essentials and, in addition, offers definite advantages over 
the materials it supplants. 


Exceptional electrical properties which make STYRON a _ remarkably 
effective insulating medium—extraordinary resistance to chemicals—high 
impact strength—light weight—these are some of the distinctive character- 
istics of this crystal-clear molding material that are of great assistance to 
battery makers. Thus in the field of electricity plastics are making a genuine 
contribution. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York «+ St. Louis + Chicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles + Seattle +» Houston 


Styron and Ethocel are Registered Trade Marks, 
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Le’s drink a toast to the widening host— 


Of Americans serving the nation— 


o- 


Rs 


Co those millions of lads (and their brothers and dads) 


Who are saving our civilization. 


Co the men from the mills and the farms ad the hills 


Find the cities and mountains and plains pa 


Co the workers and miners and airplane designers, 


Aind crews on the ships and the trains. 


Wherever they are—be it near, be it far, 


On the land, in the air, on the sea— 


Wich a stoutness of heart they are doing their part 
To keep this—‘the land of the free.” 


Do good luck and God speed them—may nothing impede them. - 
Nor make them delay nor digress— 
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May Christmastime find them with power behind them 


To roll up a final success. 





Seagram-Distillers Corp. Chrysler Building, New York 
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SEAGRAM’S 5 CROWN, 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


A favorite Christmas gift in the 
' famous Host bottle, Seagram’s 5 
| Crown is lighter, finer, better-tasting 
because Seagram keeps the toughness 


out, blends extra pleasure in. The per- 
fect whiskey for highball, Manhattan, , 


» or Old Fashioned. 72 34% Grain Neu 
; tral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. 
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SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


Seagram’s finest American offering . . . 
rich and robust—yet without a trace 
of heaviness! Most pleasing to the 
palate — least taxing to the taste. A 
magnificent whiskey. Makes a deli- 


.. cious /highball, Christmas eggnog, or 
_ punch. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 


86.8 Proof. 
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SEAGRAM’S 
ANCIENT BOTTLE GIN 


This Naturally Golden Gin is made 
by a slow, secret process that makes 
it extra mellow, extra smooth...mild 
as a vintage sauterne...and gives it a 
taste so pleasant you can even enjoy 


this exquisite gin straight! Distilled 


‘from Grain. 90 Proof. 
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SEAGRAM’S ¥V.0. 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


Canadian whisky at its glorious b 

. for those at the top of your gift” 
list. . for all your holiday guests, 
Graciously mellowed by Men Wh 
Think of Tomorrow —so0 you ma 
enjoy “the world’s lightest highball” 
A blend of Rare Selected Whiski¢ 
Six Years Old. 86.8 Proof. 
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How American tt is...to want something better! 







MAYBE we have to wait till the war is over and television 
comes from around the corner before we can all have this 
particular “something better.”? But how American it is to 
want such things. A better camera or a better watch or a 
better baking potato—it makes no difference what the 
product .is—-we are forever looking for “something better.” 





ONE OF THE “BETTER THINGS” America discovered 
long ago is a moderate beverage, an Ale in fact, with 
a trade mark whose 3 Rings stand for “Purity,” 
“Body,” “Flavor.” Since 1840 this Ale has been 
acclaimed by many. So many, that in this land of 
something better it has become. . . 














To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps | 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
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rather like an inspired suggestion for a 
negotiated peace.” 

The only thing that was really clear 
was that Franco did not say what Spain 
intended to do. Last week end, Washing- 
ton still was trying to confirm the report 
(NewsweEEK, Nov. 30) that Franco had 
informed both Axis and Allies he would 
immediately accept aid from the other 
side if either seized Spanish bases. 





Secrets on Darlan 


Parliament was packed. Lord Cran- 
borne, House of Lords leader, had to sit 
on the House of Commons floor. It was 
a secret session—the kind of session no 
peer or M.P. wanted to miss. And Wins- 
ton Churchill talked for two hours. 

Just what the Prime Minister said, and 
what was said in the debate that followed, 
could not be reported. Members indis- 
creet enough to give away vital wartime 
secrets discussed in such a session could 
be locked up in the Tower of London. 
But the topic up for debate on this Dec. 
10 was no secret. It was l’affaire Darlan. 
Two days earlier the British Cartoonist 
David Low had devoted one of his politi- 
cal lampoons to it. He showed Secretary of 
State Hull and Foreign Secretary Eden 
suspending Admiral Jean Francois Darlan 
in mid-air over a seat marked “Chief of 
the French.” He billed the feat: ‘“Eisen- 
hower levitation. Positively no strings. 
Optical illusion only.” Looking on were 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Fighting French 
leader, Soviet envoy Ivan Maisky, and 
Wendell Willkie. Willkie demanded: “Now 
make him disappear!” 

The cartoon summed up London’s cur- 
rent game of Darlan-hating. The papers 
were full of Darlan stories, most of them 


con, hardly any pro. The feelings of the 
Fighting French smoldered hot. Some 
London newspapers even reported without 
confirmation that Maisky had seen Eden 
to express Russian concern. The London 
Trades Union Council unanimously passed 
a resolution deploring the Allied arrange- 
ment with Darlan. 

Most of the recriminations ignored the 
continuing military necessity for the Eis- 
enhower-Darlan collaboration (NEws- 


’ wEEK, Dec. 7) and were based on the as- 


sumption that the admiral was in for good 
—a belief based on a manifesto broadcast 
from Radio Morocco claiming for him the 
title of “Chief of State in French Africa.” 
There were hints last week that Darlan 
was privately disavowing the broadcast. 
This Monday the Fighting French re- 
ceived recompense for North Africa when 
the British announced that authority in 
Madagascar would be turned over to the 
French National Committee. 

Some in London hoped President Roose- 
velt would name a civil commissioner to 
watch Darlan. 





Jap Trek 


The words marched out of Axis radios 
like robots on review. With congratulatory 
bombast, the Foreign Ministers of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan were celebrating 
the first anniversary of the Hitler-Musso- 
lini declarations of war on the United 
States. No one protested more loudly than 
Japanese Foreign Minister Tani that it 
was Japan’s “heaven-ordained mission” to 
march with the Axis Powers to final 
victory. Pencils of Axis correspondents in 
Tokyo flew dutifully as Premier Gen. 
Hideki Tojo hissed: “I think it is a pleasure 
that we can contribute resources [rubber, 


oil, tin, drugs, etc.] to Germany and Italy.” 

But in Ankara, Turkey,* a considerable 
group of traveling Japanese were discreetly 
silent last week. They were homeward 
bound: Vice Admiral Naokuni Nomura 
and the members of his technical com- 
mission, sent to Berlin to help coordinate 
German-Japanese military, political, and 
economic strategy in fulfillment of the 
tripartite mutual assistance treaty of 
Sept. 27, 1940; and Maj. Gen. J. Banzai, 
Japanese military attaché in Berlin, and 
his ten assistants. 

For Admiral Nomura (no relation to 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, pre-Pearl 
Harbor Ambassador to the United States) 
there had been scarcely anything in the 
economic sphere to coordinate. Obviously 
only samples of the “resources” of wh'ch 
Tojo talked so glibly could reach Berlin. 
And the once bright idea of a Japanese- 
German grand junction somewhere around 
the Indian Ocean was out the window be- 
cause of pressing developments at points 
as far separated as the Solomon Islands 
and North Africa. 

For General Banzai, it was important 
that he get home to report fully on the 
military position of Germany and Italy 
in the light of the Allied African cam- 
paigns, the rekindled offensive fire of the 
Red Army, and the impressions gathered 
by his observers from Rome, Stockholm, 
Budapest, Lisbon, and Madrid. All these 
agents were reported to have conferred 
with Banzai in Berlin just before he left. 

Ahead of the Japanese lay a trip of some 
6,250 miles, most of it through the Soviet 





*Also in Ankara last week, Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, newly returned United States en- 
voy, was busy arranging a new amity accord 
between Russia and Turkey in which America 
was expected to figure as mutual friend and 
mediary. 
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Low’s Line on the AEF: Britain’s favorite At left, his evidence on the pulling power of American 
cartoonist, David Low, shook the political vitriol from his girls at any Red Cross club information desk. At right, a 
pen for a sympathetic series on American troops in Britain. _ sidelight on British weather. 








Drawn especially for Pan American by Leén Helguera, who was born in Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Wings over the WORLD 





Contributors to Pan American’s “Forum of the Future” have included such leaders of thought 
as John Dewey, America’s great philosopher, Dr. Hu Shih and William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Here Ezequiel Padilla, whose speeches were the high point of the Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942, tells you the kind of world he believes we are fighting to create. 


“Humanity’s Best Hope... the Union 
of the Peoples of the Americas” 


by Ezequiet Papua, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of MEXICO 





WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the victory of the Al- 
lies led us to believe that peace would last for 
ages. A single generation, however, has been suf- 
ficient to let loose another war, even more cruel 
and destructive than the first. 
What the world failed to achieve in that period 
between wars, was.... 


organized justice 
for all peoples .... 


. And that single omission has brought back to rag- 
ing life all the evils we believed we had forever 
laid to rest. 


This time, when peace comes, what will it bring? 


Today, the conquests of modern science and 
technology are changing our whole lives before 
our very eyes. Applied science has insured for man 
mastery over Nature. This war is being fought to 
determine how that mastery shall be used—whether 
in the interests of slavery, or in the interests of 
freedom. 


Naturally, in such a struggle.... 
the common man 
has a tremendous stake. 


He now claims a right to share in the benefits of 
man’s conquest of Nature, to which he has con- 
tributed, after all, most of the back-breaking toil. 
So it comes about that a clamor for justice arises, 
from all over the world. There is, in the mind of 
the common man, a stubborn determination that 
this time there shall be no peace without justice 
for him—no prosperity without liberty. 

—But it is one thing to talk in broad terms; it is 
another to translate them into workable human in- 
stitutions. How are we going to do that? 

If war calls for united action, peace calls for it 
no less. Just as today, for Victory, the twenty-eight 
United Nations must count mainly on four great 


armies—those of the United States, Britain, China 
and Russia—so also tomorrow the world must look 
to certain nations for leadership in formulating a 
workable peace. 


Last time a decisive part of this leadership came 
from Europe—and the peace did not last. 

This time humanity must look to the Americas 
which have already proved, at Rio, that society 
can be organized between nations on a peaceful, 
democratic basis. 


Among the world’s hopes, then, for a lasting 
peace, the best, the most dependable and the most 
positive will be the material resources, the plan- 
ning ability and the social thinking represented by 
the union of the peoples of the Americas. 





———e 


In the world of the future much of 

the earth’s culture, science and goods 

“9 will be distributed by global air trans- 

ports. Air travel costs for passengers 

will be brought within the reach of common men 
everywhere. 


Pan American hopes to contribute to this better 
world the facilities, trained personnel and experi- 
ence built up by over 165,000,000 miles of over- 
seas flight. Nothing like the fund of scientific fact 
acquired in this pioneering exists anywhere else in 
the world today. 


Until victory, of course, everything we have to 
offer has been placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment and military services of the United States. On 
one division alone — the Eastern Division which 
serves Mexico, the Caribbean and South America 
—Pan American piled up over six million flight 
miles in the first nine months of 1942 . . . Wartime 
cargo shipments for the same period were up one 
thousand per cent. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


_ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Union. This was possible because Japan 
has stayed on terms of extremely strenuous 
politeness with Russia. 





Fire 

A cowboy wailed about a moonlight 
trail, and the robust revelry of 600 barn- 
dancing soldiers, sailors, civilians, girls 
swelled into the broadcast from the bare 
wooden K.ofC. hostel at St. John’s, 
Nfld. “Fire!” a woman’s scream - knifed 
through the noise. For ten minutes the 
open microphone picked up a dreadful 
retake of Boston’s Cocoanut Grove holo- 
caust (Newsweek, Dec. 7). A mad ca- 
cophony of panic behind a narrow, flame- 
blocked hallway. Dead: 100 upwards, 
some of them American _ servicemen. 
Cause: Undiscovered. 





The Axis Spins 


To the United States last week came 
three newspapers—German, Italian, and 
French—which were published, respective- 
ly, 8, 10, and 19 days after United States 
and British forces landed in French North 
Africa. 

The papers were Paris-Soir (Paris-Eve- 
ning), once the aggressive, readable queen 
of the Paris kiosks, now withered to a 
single depressing sheet; Neue Ordnung 
(New Order) , a German weekly published 
for upwards of a year in Croatia and read 
by Germans everywhere; Il Popolo di 
Roma (The People of Rome), a standard 
Italian Fascist daily. A perusal of them 
shows the word mirages which Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians were seeing: 


Paris-Soir, ‘Nov. 26 


q A long tirade by the “generous Paris in- 
dustrialist M. Viret,” tool and machinery 
manufacturer, headed: “The economic 
consequences of the Anglo-American ag- 
gression in North Africa will be disastrous 
for Metropolitan France,” Viret lamented: 
“Unfortunately, we can say good-by to 
our bread ration, to our weekly liter of 
wine, to the little bit of palm or peanut 
oil, to the dates that were still coming in, 
aside from the tobacco and cocoa. .. . 
And all because of our ‘liberators’ . . . Be- 
lieve me, they will find out what guerrilla 
warfare is like, how Arabs. fight it.” 


Neue Ordnung, Nov. 15 


q “The dejection of the U.S.A.—Public 
opinion over the catastrophic new military 
defeat in the Pacific, as reported from 
New York, has already taken extraordi- 
narily drastic form. In the last few days 
the number of theater- and movie-goers 
has fallen off heavily and sensationally, it 
was reported to London. Over the radio 
the people were again encouraged to ‘keep 
calm and hope for the best’.” 
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Intensa attivita delf‘aviazione nel cielo dell’ Africa Settentrionale francese ~9 aerei nemici abbattuti 








Continuano gli aspri combattimenti in Cirenaica - Mezzi corazzati inglesi spezzonati e mitragliati 
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NOS PRISONNIERS 


Gl travalient en Nlamagne dens une forme ou une 
“ désormais faire eli 


















Tales of misinformation and imagination from Axisland 


q Editor Hermann Proebst’s inside dope 
on the African campaign: Stalin failed 
to get the British to start a second front, 
so he tried out the Americans, “who are 
even more inexperienced in military mat- 
ters. His speculation on the childishness of 
the Americans was crowned with success.” 


{ Banner headline: “U-boats Break Sea 
Mastery,” a point not even referred to in 
the text of the story. 


Il Popolo di Roma, Nov. 17 
§ “From Algeria one learns that the An- 
glo-Americans installed in Algeria have 
instituted in the whole country a reign of 
terror like that in the neighboring lands 


of the Near and Middle East, already sub- 
ject to Anglo-Saxon domination. In Al- 
geria many members of the Algerian Na- 
tional Party and citizens considered ‘sus- 
pect’ have been arrested following simple 
denunciation by Jews who, thanks to un- 
conditional support of the Anglo-American 
aggressors, have again taken the upper 
hand. There is lively indignation in Mos- 
lem circles in Morocco due to the Anglo- 
American military authorities’ appeal to 
the Moroccan Arabs, asking them to en- 
list at the side of the Allied troops.” 


q Of Il Popolo’s eleven classified adver- 
tisements, seven were by doctors specializ- 
ing in sexual ailments. 























lndependent 


WORLD NEWS COVERAGE 


> From its organization in 1907 the United Press has gathered world- 
wide news from its independent sources, from its own American-trained 
correspondents. Likewise since this date it has distributed American news 


abroad in a constantly growing volume. 


» Such barriers as existed to free and independent news gathering and 
distribution throughout the world were leveled by the U. P. very shortly 
after its organization. The result was a revolution in world news-gathering 


and distributing methods. 


» Since 1907, the news of the North American continent has been dis- 
tributed to newspapers in foreign countries via cable and wireless by 
the United Press. | 


» The United Press began the sale of world news to the newspapers of 
Latin America in 1916, more than two years prior to any attempt by any 
other American news agency to operate in that field which theretofore had 


been monopolized by the Havas Agency. 


p> United Press newspapers never have been dependent for their world 
news coverage on the propagandized and often nationally biased services 
- furnished by Reuters (British), Havas (French), or Wolff (German). 





: NOW AS ALWAYS 
le The World’s Best Coverage of the World’s Biggest News 


: by UNITED PRESS 
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U.S. to Kill Some War Orders 
as Output Drive Shifts Gears 


Trend to Offensive Arms 
Dictates Production Changes, 
But Total Volume Will Rise 


The executive director of every chamber 
of commerce at one time or another has 
had one particularly bad nightmare. In it 
a leering Washington bureaucrat who looks 
suspiciously like the executive secretary of 
a rival C. of C. tears up the production 
contracts of his city’s booming new war 
industries, halts new building, and stalks 
away with a nasty little “heh, heh.” 

Last week for many the nightmare came 
true—but without the finality of the bad 
dream. Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr.. 
brisk chief of the Army’s $52,000,000,000 
ordnance department, put the nation on 


guard for coming war-production shifts 
when he bluntly told Chicagoans to expect 
“widespread cancellation” of some war 
contracts within the next 30 days as the 
arms program is brought into balance. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Hammond, deputy 
chief of the district, was more specific: 
More than 600 prime contractors in the 
Chicago district, he said, are being notified 
of contract cancellation. 

Elsewhere the ax of cancellation is de- 
scending so that the war machine can 
produce first things first. In Springfield, 
Mass., Brig. Gen. Guy H. Drewry, head 
of that ordnance district, sent copies of 
cancellation warnings to plants under his 
jurisdiction. Among concerns which _re- 
ceived the notice were the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., the New 

















Track Stars: 











Acme 


Women, women everywhere these days of war manpower 


troubles. Now they are taking over in railroad-track worker gangs. Here six 
women, with a mere man tagging along behind, return from a brush with the 
snow in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards at South Kearny, N.J., where 31 of 
them are employed in two gangs. The railroad dubbed them “track stars.” 
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Departure Co., and others. They were over 
the signature of General Campbell, who 
said the change-overs were to be “tempo- 
rary” in their effects upon production and 
unemployment. But chambers of com- 
merce were up in arms and worried, and 
labor, management, and trade groups were 
wondering where they’d come out. 

Actually, there’s to be no over-all decline 
in production from present levels. The 
fact is, total output will be almost double 
next year. But production lines are going 
down temporarily, and there will be con- 
siderable changes in activity at various 
industrial areas. Two things made the re- 
shuffling necessary: (1) a major shift in 
emphasis in the war effort—from desperate 
hedging, against all contingencies—to a 
careful, well thought out planning for the 
exact weapons to do the best job; and (2) 
the fact that the country isn’t big enough 
in raw materials and manpower to feed 
them indiscriminately into our mass-pro- 
duction system, and do it fast enough to 
keep all of the wheels turning all of the 
time, making every kind of weapon. In- 
dustry’s output, once it was expanded and 
tooled up, was so fast as to make estimates 
of as recent as six months ago look fan- 
tastically small. For example: parts that 
used to take two hours to make now are 
turned out in twenty seconds (see page 60) . 

New production emphasis is on ships, 
both merchant and naval, and_ aircraft, 
particularly the big stuff capable of long 
flight, heavily armed, and carrying block 
busters. This was explained by General 
Campbell, who said: “Today the United 
States has the longest lines of communica- 
tions in the history of warfare.” He added 
that certain other types of war matériel are 
being “de-emphasized” simply because “we 
have them in sufficient quantity at this 
time.” As an illustration he told of a 
twenty-day stretch in Britain where no 
anti-aircraft guns were fired. Naturally, he 
said, a surplus of ammunition piled up. He 
called this the “fluidity of war.” 

This “fluidity” now finds the United 
States long on time fuzes, anti-aircraft 
guns and ammunition, tanks, small arms, 
and other things. The reasons vary. For 
example, by technological improvement 
that was not foreseen, a powder produc- 
tion line recently doubled capacity allow- 
ing cancellation of a powder contract else- 
where. Truck output is being cut greatly 
because of lack of shipping facilities, but 
when these are ample and the sub menace 
eased, production will resume. Further ex- 
amples: A large-caliber mortar was found 
too cumbersome and heavy for South 
Pacific fighting against the Japs, so the 
military has shifted to production of a 
smaller variety for that purpose. However, 


Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower finds the 























Lucky {ou ur they had, Devil Rips | 


, * original “Devil Dog” (or United States 

Marine, if you’re feeling formal) would 
hardly recognize his present-day descen- 
dant. But watching his modern counterparts 
in action, he’d soon learn (as have free- 
dom’s foes) that the fighting qualities of 
the United States Marine Corps haven’t suf- 
fered with the passing of the years. 


Neither would the business man of Rev- 
olutionary times feel at home in today’s in- 
dustrial America. He’d be flabbergasted by 
the complexity of present-day production 





e THE UNIFORMS illustrated were worn by the First 
Continental Marines recruited by Captain Samuel 
Nicholas in 1775, for duty in the Revolutionary War. 


problems . . . not least of which is the 
tremendous burden of figure work neces- 
sary to maintain rigid control. 

But he’d soon discover that Management 
has devised means of handling essential 
figure work speedily, accurately and eco- 
nomically . . . and that Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods, play a vital part 
in the handling. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, . 
1731 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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big ones just right for the desert, so pro- 
duction has not been stopped entirely. 
yiant 2,000-, 4,000-, and 8,000-pound 
bombs are being made in increasingly large 
numbers while smaller bombs are leveling 
off: the big ones are more effective in 
present bombing missions. Specifications 
changes, too, are a big factor in the re- 
shuffling. These are made for two reasons: 
(1) improvements in weapons based on 
battle experience and (2) to save critical 
materials. 

And this mid-war adjustment cuts even 
behind production. There’s the $45,000,000 
Continental tank-armor plant at Chicago, 
for instance, which was canceled before it 
was completed. Cancellation’s impact also 
hit Nash-Kelvinator’s cargo plane develop- 
ment in New Orleans. Planned expansion 
of the Wabash River ordnance plant has 
been cut. Several shell-loading plants in 
Texas have been shut down. Other projects 
are or soon will be halted. 

All of this fits into the master plan, full 
details of which naturally cannot be re- 
vealed at this time. Its effects will become 
increasingly apparent during January and 
more so in February. For the immediate 
present, outside of the construction jobs 
halted, the output curve will head upward. 
Most production is going full speed as the 
year goes out. After that, some contracts 
will be cancelled only to the extent that 
gains were planned for 1943. Others will 
be sharply curtailed or cut out altogether 
while plants are retooled for new contracts. 
Still others will level off and then decline 
as plant output is switched to ships and 
planes. As a whole, the net result will be 
one of slowing down on one production 
line while speeding up two others. But 
taken individually, there is little doubt 
but that in a shake-up of this magni- 
tude someone is going *to get hurt and, 
most certainly, labor problems will be 
present. ‘ 

While there is no indication that the 
hurry-up to slap on manpower controls 
was inspired by this coming shake-up in 
contracts and war construction, it is felt 
that control of manpower (see pages 63 
and 28) will play an important part in 
easing the unemployment dislocations 


which will arise in the interim of fitting 
production to materials limitations and 
war needs. 


Significance 


Donald. Nelson, War Production Board 
chief, has used the analogy of shooting 
with a rifle as against a shotgun to describe 
the change-over. When the war started we 
were scattering our shots all over in de- 
fensive efforts. Now we can see the target, 
and we want a rifle that will ring the bull’s- 
eye. The phenomena of retooling on such a 
large scale in the midst of a war probably 
could occur nowhere else in the world. It 
will be accomplished simultaneously with 
a minimum disruption of arms output. 
Thus a widespread, sudden halting of pro- 
duction just isn’t in the cards. 

In the meantime, as change-overs throw 
men out of work, unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits will increasc, and there will 
be pressure for labor to move to where 
there are jobs. To date, largely voluntary 
curbs on such migration have been put 
into effect, although under the new man- 
power setup more stringent controls. may 
be expected if they appear necessary. 

Some communities undoubtedly will be 
hit harder than others. Temporary layoffs 
augur declining retail trade. And from 
other quarters come expressions of fear for 
the continuation of war savings bonds pro- 
grams. However, for the most part, work- 
ers have been earning record wages,- and 
Washington authorities are of the mind 
that labor is in better shape to weather a 
temporary shutdown for retooling than 
at any time past. Furthermore, many will 
be released for immediate work on the 
emphasized arms where manpower short- 
ages now exist. 

As for small business, General Campbell 
has gone on record for contract cancella- 
tion in such a way as to apply the least 
shock to subcontractors and sub-subcon- 
tractors. This will be effected by contract 
manipulation so that the large companies 
bear the brunt of the shift to shipbuilding 
and airplane production, while the little 
ones, where possible, continue to make 
what they have been making. Although 
details are not yet clear as to how com- 








panies will be compensated for canceled 
contracts, the services are unanimous in 
declaring that no one shall lose by the 
transition. 

While there is now some doubt whether 
General Campbell should have thrown 
communities and workers into a stew with 
his forthright warning, there is little ques- 
tion that within the next few months— 
perhaps six—he will be around telling 
many firms to switch back to the items 
they’re making right now. That will happen 
when ship and aircraft goals are achieved. 
It’s the “fluidity of war”’—a sort of selec- 
tive service program for war production. 





Curtiss Caravan 


Last Thursday, official Washington 
sources finally confirmed the fact that An- 
drew J. Higgins, New Orleans shipbuilder, 
has a War Department contract to build 
1,200 new-type cargo planes (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 9). To be built on a mass-produc- 
tion basis at the abandoned Maritime 
Commission shipyard which has _ been 
leased to Higgins by the Defense Plant 
Corp. for $1 a year, the planes and new 
plant facilities will cost more than $200, 
000,000, reports said. 

On Sunday, the Airplane Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. in New York re- 
vealed what kind of plane Higgins will 
build—a new “air freighter,” to be con- 
structed almost entirely of wood and other 
nonstrategic materials and designed to be 
used by the Army Air Forces in trans- 
porting troops and vital cargo all over 
the world. Called the Curtiss (C-76) 
Caravan, the first plane of the series was 
nearing completion in a Curtiss plant 
“somewhere in Missouri,” and _ others 
were in production. A high-wing mono- 
plane, the Caravan is 68 feet long, has a 
108-foot wing span, and is powered by 
two 1,200-horsepower engines. Production 
will be moved from Missouri to New Or- 
leans and a new Curtiss-Wright plant 
being built “somewhere in Kentucky.” 


{ This week, Curtiss-Wright made another 
notable announcement—that its new air 





America’s newest cargo plane, the Curtiss C-76 Caravan: Andrew Higgins will build them in New Orleans 
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Chemical Muscle at Work! 


Industrial explo- ™ mE RET NST EE 22 istry of Hercules Land. But today 

sives—truly the gull gq BE ce f. a ~ it is only one chapter of our many 

nation’s “chemical ee ME Ti. ap ans chemical explorations. From our 

muscle” —today pr cellulose chemistry have come 

help make pos- a eth products for gas-masks, rayon 

sible America’s un- “mm cord for army and aircraft tires, 

h precedented war- the new plastics that stay tough 

production . . . at 70 degrees below zero. From 

blasting out metals our work with resins and terpenes 

and coal to build ships, bombers have come products to make bet- 

and tanks... hewing out strategic ter paints, better insecticides, 

harbors . . . quarrying stone for better soap, in spite of unavail- 
airports and great military roads able-and scarce materials. 

..rushing vast construction proj- Somewhere in Hercules Land 

ects...achieving what man-power may be a chemical derivative to 


alone could not do. help you do your war job better 
For years, Hercules chemical . .. and somewhere in your ex- 


research has-been perfecting the efficiency of this mighty ser- _ perience may be ideas to help us with ours. If you have a prob- 

vant of man... and increasing its safety in use. Today, with —_lem or a suggestion, an exchange of knowledge may prove to 

man-power at a premium, dynamite is, as in times of peace, a _— be a genuine contribution to the winning of the war. A letter 

source of swift industrial energy. to us should be addressed to’ Department N-12, Hercules 
The chemistry of explosives happens to be the oldest chem- = Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-151. Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 











~ A MESSAGE OF\C 


E NEVER quite realize how much we lean on the brand names 
and trade-marks of the things we use in our daily life, until 
we begin to miss them. 


We see them every day in our drugstore, grocery, delicatessen, or liquor 
store. The labels and wrappers get to be old familiar faces. And we get 
to know just what to expect in price and quality and satisfaction. 


But when war steps in... and there have to be new types of packages to 
save tin... and new labels, new sizes, new prices, perhaps even sub- 


stitutes because of material shortages, we can’t escape a little sense of 
uncertainty. 


To every user of fine whiskies the familiar names and labels of OLD 
GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, OLD OVERHOLT and 
MOUNT VERNON speak a message of confidence. 


Even in war-time the strict U. S. Government regulations specifying how 
bottled-in-bond whiskies shall be produced, are not changed. 


And as long as there is fine whiskey, these five labels will loom up as 
landmarks to say, “Here és superlative quality, unchanged and unchanging!” 


You may have to pay a trifle more as war-time taxes are added to the 


price ... but if it was worth more before to have that quality, it’s 
doubly worth it now! 


OLD GRAN D- DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 


MOUNT VERNON 


BRAND 
STRAIGHT RVE WHISKEY 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


OLD OVERHOLT 
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A typical National Distillers plant. No other 
whiskey but Old Taylor has ever been made here. 
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AMERICA CUiches lhe Dies oF 


where is a high spirit of sacrifice, 
the morale that will achieve victory. 
Many a Schenley man has left us to 
do his share in thewar effort; Schenley’s 
distilleries are now on a war footing— 
turning out vast quantities of war alco- 
hol now needed by the nation. 


Ox GIFT TO FREE PEOPLES every- 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 








The Schenley Royal Reserve you 
enjoy today is drawn from our reserves 
— the largest in the U.S.A.— made and 
laid down in years gone by, and skill- 








EVERYTHING! 


fully blended with finest grain neutral 
spirits for perfect mildness. 

As in every crisis, America makes the 
best of everything. That is the “Spirit 
of ’43”—and America’s spirit until vic- 
tory is finally achieved. 

SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain 
Neutral Spirits. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. 


CORPORATION, N.Y.C, 
BUY WAR BONDS TODAY—AND EVERY DAY! 
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research laboratory, featuring the largest 
wind tunnel ever erected by an airplane 
manufacturer, is being rushed to early 
completion at Buffalo, N. Y. Other East 
Coast airplane manufacturers will share 
its facilities, which include provisions for 
testing model planes under conditions 
simulating speeds exceeding 700 miles per 
hour. On the West Coast, the Aircraft War 
Production Council announced a similar 
wind tunnel is being constructed for use 
by Pacific Coast airplane manufacturers. 





Formula’s Test 


The sternest test yet of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation wage formula started 
on its way last week. More than 700 local 
chairmen of the Big Five operating rail- 
road brotherhoods (engineers, firemen, 
conductors, switchmen, and_ trainmen) 
agreed to ask their 350,000 members to 
approve a resolution calling for a 30 per 
cent wage increase, with a minimum raise 
of $3 a day. 


Significance 


Such demands, if granted, would crush 
the War Libor Board’s Little Steel cost- 
of-living wage formula and torpedo Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s anti-inflation aims inso- 
far as they are based on stabilized wages. 
The Little Steel formula contemplated 
only a 15 per cent boost to match the 
living-cost rise between January 1941 and 
May 1942. The brotherhoods are consider- 
ably more than halfway up the Little 
Steel ladder already; however, for last year 
they obtained a 1014 per cent rise. Should 
the 80 per cent request be slapped on this 
110% per cent base, they would have a 
total boost of nearly 44 per cent. 

Furthermore, besides raising the specter 
of inflation, the railway brotherhoods’ con- 
templated demands would hang the Ad- 











ministration’s indefinite war labor policies 
high and dry on a many-pronged dilemma. 
When and if they are presented, a new 
question arises: Will they be handled by 
(1) the WLB, (2) the National Media- 
tion Board under the established pro- 
cedure, or (3) under some new mech- 
anism? 

Gradual assumption of power by the 
WLB over all wage disputes was high- 
lighted by its insistence, with Presidential 
backing, that Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago mail-order house, with no war 
contracts and not performing essential 
services for war workers, is under its au- 
thority. Similarly, the WLB now assumes 
it will have jurisdiction in the brother- 
hoods case, according to spokesmen. 

There is precedent for this belief: Last 
spring the strike involving the little To- 
ledo, Peoria and Western Railway (owned 
by George P. McNear Jr.) was first taken 
up by the National Mediation Board, but 
a public fact-finding committee, the last 
step in a long series of “cooling-off” pro- 
cedures called for by the NMB’s formula, 
was never set up. This would have re- 
quired certification by the board to the 
President that an emergency existed. In- 
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Successful Safety Signs: 
Boeing Aircraft Co. says posters like 
these are largely responsible for a 12 
per cent drop in minor accidents tn its 
Seattle plant. Artist is Mrs. Frances 
Peters, who learned worker psychology 
during eight years with the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries. 
Mrs. Peters thinks up the ideas, draws 
the posters at home, and writes her 
own jingles. About 100 copies a month 
go to Boeing at $1 per copy, and oth- 
ers are used by the Seattle-Tacoma 


‘ Shipbuilding Co. 


stead, the WLB was called in. Thereupon, 
MeNear balked, and the President, stat- 
ing that an emergency existed, had the 
road taken over by the government. 

Thus, with the precedent established 
for short-circuiting the National Media- 
tion Board’s procedure and tossing the 
ball to the WLB, labor board spokesmen 
believed their authority may be unques- 
tioned. 

A final hurdle would be James F. 
Byrnes, head of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Since the raise requested is 
so large as probably to affect cost struc- 
tures generally through increased freight 
rates, Byrnes, under Presidential order, 
has the last word in such cases, no matter 
what agency handles it. And Byrnes re- 
ports directly to the President. 





Labor Notes 


President Roosevelt on Saturday di- 
rected Montgomery Ward & Co., “with- 
out further delay,” to sign a contract with 
its employes in the form directed by the 
WLB. After previously agreeing to sign a 
contract granting union maintenance of 
membership (a form of closed shop) , Ward 


had insisted on stipulating it - acquiesced — 


“under duress.” The union balked at this. 
Ordered a second time to sign by WLB, 
Ward again refused, but agreed to do so 
if Mr. Roosevelt asked it. The President 
so asked, and Ward said they would. 


4 Another challenge to WLB’s powers 
came from Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
in New York, where 32,000 employes of 
the New York transit system, now mak- 
ing $26 to $38 a week, are seeking a gen- 
eral wage increase and adjustment of sub- 
standard wages. La Guardia, who with 
other mayors had questioned the board’s 
authority to interfere in municipal wage 
disputes, failed to attend a board hear- 
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ing on a union request that it take juris- 
diction over negotiations. The Little Flow- 
er didn’t even send a representative. 
The board boiled. Public Member 
Wayne L. Morse declared La Guardia’s 
action “wasn’t even clever gymnastics. 
It was a bad slip.” Chairman William H. 
Davis agreed. Michael J. Quill, president 
of the Transport Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, remarked the mayor “could cut more 
ribbons, come to more fires, and pull more 
strings than any one else.” When the 
shooting was over, Washington labor ob- 
servers thought there was a good chance 
the board would take jurisdiction—with 
or without permission from La Guardia. 


| 
Manpower at the Bar 


The manpower crisis moved behind the 
bar in New York last week as Manhat- 
tan bartenders fought to keep women re- 
placements from their thinning ranks. 
Though their numbers were depleted by 
enlistments and the draft (of 1,400 men 
in Local 15, Bartenders’ Union of New 
York, 200 were already in the Army and 
Navy), the liquor dispensers nevertheless 
held their ground. Behind the spigots, they 
said, was no place for a lady. Furthermore, 
the feminine touch might be all right for 
mixing cakes, but mixing drinks?—nope; 
that’s where a man’s hand is required by 
American tradition. 

It all began when John Kearney, in- 
ternational vice president of the Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America, 
told a union meeting that women bar- 
tenders were working out all right in Bos- 
ton, and the New York boys might as 
well move over. 

But Jack Townsend, Local 15 presi- 
dent, declared the girls would cross the 
bar over his dead body. Women, he 
warned, would develop unsightly muscles 
shaking cocktails. The malt in the beer 





would ruin their fingernails. They might - 


even get dishpan hands. He admitted 
that barmaids may.be fine in England, 
but observed gloomily: “I think we’d get 
the wrong kind of woman trying for the 
job in America.” 

John F. Kelly, secretary of Local 70, 
said he had spent twenty years behind the 
bar and never shared his profession with 
a lady. He doesn’t intend to start now. 
“It just wouldn’t work,” Kelly confided. 
“A woman may look ugly to a man be- 
fore he’s had a drink, but with each drink 
she grows more beautiful. Boys, we’d have 
to find an entirely new code of human 
conduct before women could act as bar- 
tenders.” 

Only Edward Flore of Buffalo, inter- 
national president, accepted what he be- 
lieved to be inevitable. But even he didn’t 
like it. An article he had written for The 
Bartender’s Journal expressed his senti- 


ments. Its title: “The World Upside 
Down.” 


Metal Powders: Century-Old Casting Process 
Comes Into Own to Save Wartime Manpower 


Back in 1828, when an Englishman 
named W. H. Wollaston described how to 
mold and work platinum by first reducing 
it to a powder, the groundwork was laid 
for 1942’s hurry-up production of .40- 
millimeter anti-aircraft cannon parts from 
sights to firimg mechanisms. 

As used today molding from metal 
powders is a production method so fast that 
some of these parts come out like corn 
from a shelling machine. They are made 
in twenty seconds, as against two hours 
or more required by standard manufactur- 
ing methods. In fact, just one of the dozens 
of weapons being manufactured today by 
the Chrysler Corp. uses 106 such parts and, 
at the rate of production on this weapon 
alone, 400,000 man-hours will be saved in 
1943. Man-hours saved on some 6,000 
other parts which Chrysler makes by the 
molding method reach such astronomical* 
proportions that no one has yet taken time 
to try to figure them out. 






Research taught Andrew Langham- 
mer’s Amplex Division how to... 


— nw 


--. make heavy bearings like this 
6114-lb. job out of metal powders 


Just how the process saves so much time 
can be seen by a random example: One of 
the pieces on a gun sight, if made by con- 
ventional methods, must go through five 
different machines—a screw machine, drill 
press, milling machine, broacher, and pro- 
filer. Making it from powdered metal is a 
quick, simple process. Powder fine as cake 
flour is fed automatically into a floating- 
piston die in a press capable of exerting 
hundreds of tons of pressure. The piston 
compresses the powder into the shape of 
the die, the tiny particles adhere together, 
and the shape is automatically ejected. At 
this point it is relatively fragile, but it goes 
through an oven tempering which makes it 
tough and then is pressed again by another 
die which gives the part its finish. Now 
it is a hard, tough piece, ready for use. 
Some of the iron parts produced by 
Chrysler have a tensile strength of 130,000 
pounds. 

The story of powder metallurgy is not 
one of a particularly new science, because 
men have been working with metal 
powders on an industrial basis since 1866 
when the art was developed commercially 
almost simultaneously in Sweden and Ger- 
many. Fifteen years ago, American auto- 
mobile manufacturers put the idea to work 
on a mass-production scale by making oil- 
less bearings. With perhaps a billion of 
these bearings in service today, powder 
metallurgy’s development since 1927 has 
been remarkable but, until the war, not too 
significant. The war was the godmother 
that brought out this Cinderella, but un- 
like the fairy-book version, she won’t dis- 
appear when the clock strikes peace. 

Last week the Amplex Division of the 
Chrysler Corp., headed by Andrew J. 
Langhammer, a 6-foot-2, 240-pound baldish 
master mechanic-engineer who says he 
came up the “hard way”—announced that 
it is in production on powdered-metal parts 
weighing up to 68 pounds. Until now, near- 
ly all powdered-metal production was con- 
fined to things weighing less than 3 pounds. 
This development takes powder metallurgy 
into the heavy stuff, so important in this 
war of bigger, harder-hitting weapons. 

So rapidly has the science developed, 
that most of the textbooks and treatises 
which exist on the subject have been writ- 
ten within the past five years. Even eight- 
een months ago, statements about the in- 
dustrial application of metal powders 
were made with tongue in cheek (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 2, 1941). And the National 
Bureau of Standards, when questioned last 
week about its ideas on powdered metal’s 
qualities and usefulness, said in effect: 
“Ask industry; it knows the story much 
better.” 

One company that knows the story is 
Amplex, in peacetimes- an auto-parts 























ON TWO FRONTS 
: —Make Your Dollars Fight 


VER FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE have bought War Bonds —a typically 
American response. But the need is greater, much greater. So a 
second financial front has been opened. 

The U. S. Treasury is offering a $9-billion Victory Loan—with eight 
different Government issues to meet every investor’s requirements. 

Throughout the nation, Victory Fund Committees of patriotic Amer- 
icans have volunteered to sell these securities. 

Welcome the Victory Fund man. Ask about the 26-year 244% Victory 
Bonds; they provide an attractive yield and are acceptable as bank col- 
lateral. Shorter term issues, U. S. Savings Bonds—Series F and G, and 
Tax Savings Notes are also sold by the Victory Committees. 

Make your dollars fight on two fronts. Buy more War Bonds out of 
income...invest surplus funds in the Victory Loan. Fight as hard 
with your dollars as American boys are fighting with their lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

















WEBSTERS make it an 
“all-out” Christmas 





Too often a man must hide his disap- 

pointment in a well-meant gift. But, 
if he’s a smoking man, nothing will 
please him more than a box of fine- 
quality Webster cigars. 


Fragrant, flavorful, mellow- 
mild, Websters are sure to afford 
many hours of enjoyable relaxation. 
What’s more, their delicate bouquet 
wins instant feminine approval. 


Websters for HIM will make it a 
Merry Christmas for all the family. 
CERTIFIED 100% choice seasoned 
long Havana filler. Light-claro 
wrapper. Superb craftsmanship. 


In boxes with rich, dignified Holiday wrap 


Golden Wedding.... Ice 
Slim, elegant—young man's choice 


Kings......... erece URC 
The classic new Corona shape 
Queens........... . Se 


The business man's favorite 


Fancy Tales 18¢ (2 for 35c) 
The after-dinner luxury size 


Wherever fine cigars are sold 


WEBSTER 
First in the Social Register 


*% GIVE WAR BONDS, TOO, FOR CHRISTMAS 
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maker, which claims to have overcome 
most limitations in the past six months 
with its staff of engineers headed by 
Thomas Robinson. Another automobile- 
parts manufacturer, General Motors’ Mo- 
raine Division, is also overlooking no bets 
as to the future of metal powders. In ad- 
dition, a half-dozen smaller manufacturers 
in other lines all are making powdered- 
metal products. Still others are studying 
and experimenting. The steel industry is 
saying little but is digging in with lots of 
research. 

The powdered-metal industry splits into 
two parts—the manufacturer of the pow- 
dered iron, copper, tin, aluminum, and 
other metals, and the firms which make 
parts from these products. Moraine is in 
both fields, but Amplex chooses to buy its 
powder outside its plants. There are at 
least thirteen different ways to make 
powdered metal, all highly technical. Most 
used methods are (1) reduction by gasses 
of oxides; (2) electrolytic deposition of 
pure metal, and (3) chemical processes. 
Which method is used depends on the chem- 
ical characteristics of each of the 26 metals 
now commercially used in powdered form. 

Though not even the strongest pro- 
ponent of powder metallurgy thinks it will 
replace conventional methods altogether, 
its impact on future manufacturing proc- 
esses will undoubtedly be considerable. 
In the field of home appliances alone, 
Langhammer predicts the new time-saving 
process will result in considerably lowered 
costs in the postwar period. And in the air- 
planes, automobiles, and other mechanical 
contrivances of the future, parts of pow- 
dered metal are likely to take their place 
with plastics and other newly accepted 
products discovered and developed by in- 
dustry prior to the war and now coming to 
rapid maturity under the war’s abnormally 
stimulating influence. 





Patent Grab Bag 


Uncle Sam has finally decided what to 
do with all those alien patents he has been 
collecting from dusty patent office files 
ever since the war began: they'll be a 
Christmas present for American industry, 
and Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property 
Custodian, is to play Santa Claus. 

Last week Crowley promised to have 
50,000 of the patents, owned by enemy 
aliens or their vassals, available to in- 
dustry by New Year’s Eve. Thus far 27,- 
000 have been tabulated, and classified 
listings now are ready for distribution. 
The price for a single patent application 
is $50 and $5 will be charged for each ad- 
ditional patent covered by the same 
license. They will be issued on a royalty- 
free basis, and none will be exclusive. As 
for companies already using foreign-owned 
patents, their present exclusive rights will 
be respected, Crowley said, “pending 
further study.” 


He added that it will be an especially 
merry Christmas for the :naller captains 
of industry: a little fellow can pick up 
a process adapted to turn his plant quickly 
into war production. And he can then hold 
onto it for postwar production “to es- 
tablish a sound, new business.” 

This week businessmen who had their 
first peek at the patents found that dye- 
stuff legerdemain was prominent among 


Press Association 


Leo T. Crowley, patent Santa Claus 


the secret formulas, as were recipes for the 
magic of beating nature at its own game: 
those plastics and the other miracles of 
the science of synthetics. And, speaking of 
secret weapons: The details of the Dornier 
“umbrella-tailed” German dive bomber 
(Newsweek, Aug. 31)—evidently not 
secrets at all to our government—were 
there for all comers, at the standard 
$50. 

Applications showed most interest in 
rights involving alloy steels, electrical 
methods of smelting, and aluminum- and 
magnesium-using processes. Only a” little 
less keen was the digging into licenses to 
make acetylene out of natural gas—an im- 
portant item for welding—and for new 
ways of making gases from fuels. But the 
bottom of the patent bag is far from 
reached, and many new wonders are apt 
to come to light. 





Column Smashers 


With a budget that doubled its peace- 
time advertising and publicity appropria- 
tions, the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Boston last July launched its nation- 
wide campaign to “Smash the Seventh 
Column”—the home, highway, and factory 
accidents that have robbed America of the 
equivalent of 1,500,000 men on the work- 
ing front in the first year after Pearl Har- 
bor (Newsweek, July 20). To make the 
country realize that accident prevention 
is one key that can unlock the door to a 
vast reservoir of now scarce manpower, 
the campaign continues, and last week it 
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was taken up for the first time in a city- 
wide “Smash the Seventh Column” drive 
by a typical American city—Kansas City. 

The roundup there was an unqualified 
success. Streetcars, buses, taxis, and pri- 
vate autos carried posters. Endorsements 
poured in from the governor and mayor 
on down. Everybody was behind it— 
schools and clubs, industry and business, 
women and churches, the police and the 
fire departments and the chamber of com- 
merce; papers ran columns of news and 
editorials; radio stations put out broad- 
casts limited only by a shortage of script 
writers. 

While awaiting statistical results, Ben- 
nett Moore, Liberty Mutual vice presi- 
dent, held up the Kansas City campaign 
as a model for other communities to fol- 
low. 





Big Freeze 


Winter came early to Detroit this year. 
Last week, eleven days before the cold 
season normally starts, the Big Freeze 
settled down over the busy city of roar- 
ing war plants. It took the form of a 
quasi-voluntary labor-management agree- 
ment, announced Dec. 10 by Montague 
A. Clark, district director of the War 
Manpower Commission, and designed to 
freeze some 660,000 workers in 34 “essen- 
tial industries” to their jobs. It affected 
all manner of people—war workers at big 
plants like Ford’s Willow Run bomber 
plant, the Chrysler tank arsenal, and the 
Hudson naval arsenal; war and peace 
workers such as farmers and schoolteach- 
ers and bus drivers; even newspaper re- 
porters and radio entertainers. 

Designed to stop employers’ labor pirat- 
ing and employes’ wholesale desertions to 
better-paying jobs, the Big Freeze is 
double-barreled for efficiency: workers 
were told not to quit without getting 
clearance papers from their bosses or from 
appeal boards of the United States Em- 
ployment Service; and other firms may not 
hire them without such certificates of 
release. 

Since the agreement was announced 
purely voluntary, the order had no official 
teeth to enforce it. Clark admitted the 
government would have to rely on “public 
opinion and publicity” to compel com- 
pliance. But he added pointedly that 
plants which hire frozen workers may have 
war contracts canceled or their raw ma- 
terials taken away from them through 
government control of all critical ma- 
terials and, as a last resort, the plants 
could be taken over by the Army or Navy 
under the President’s war powers. 

Informed Washington opinion saw in 
the news the pattern for national exten- 
sion of manpower controls, with the au- 
thority of such orders largely dependent 
on the success or failure of the Detroit 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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TRADE-MARK 


AN UTTERLY DIFFERENT 





Contains no critical materials 


Protection guaranteed to 35° below zero 
* 
Fill only once —no testing 
* 
Absolutely safe —every gallon insured 


How different! Imagine straight-through-the- 
winter protection against freezing without 
once testing the radiator solution! Imagine 
driving all through the winter without any 
water in the cooling system! 

This is anti-freeze protection such as you 


‘have never known! Changing temperatures 


—mild spells or cold snaps—do not affect 
its constant, 35°-below-zero efficiency. 


Lasts all winter 
“NO-FREEZE” is truly permanent. It does 
not boil off or evaporate, but remains con- 
stantly at full strength. It can be reused 
another year, without the addition of any 
“rust preventatives,” because it is non-acid 
and does not become acid with use. 
“NO-FREEZE” itself prevents rust! 


Ask for ‘“‘NO-FREEZE” at any Service 
Station, Car Dealer or Garage 


Get safe, guaranteed protection 


“NO-FREEZE” is SAFE. It contains no 
calcium chloride, sodium chloride or other 
inorganic salts. Ie will not harm cooling 
systems, car finish or person. Every gallon 
is insured. Buy “NO-FREEZE” now. You 
are completely protected and “NO-FREEZE” 
is certain to give you thorough satisfaction. 


Have the job done right! 


Let your service man clean and condition your 
cooling system thoroughly when buying 
anti-freeze. He knows how to clean out 
summer sludge, restore circulation and make . 
the system leak-tight, thus improving the 
performance of your car in cold weather. 

















Has the 
packaging of 


YOUR 
PRODUCT 


become 
a problem § 


The materials you used to count on—are 








they hard to get today? And are you 


wondering what to do? 


Many business men in the same quan- | 


dary have found the answer in *Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This paper has 
characteristics that may surprise you. It 
resists grease. It resists moisture—can 


even be boiled without harm. It is odor- | 


less. Tasteless. 


In the food industry Patapar has been 
solving difficult packaging problems for 
more than half a century. Today it is 
filling many other needs. 


PATAPAR IS DOING 
JOBS LIKE THESE 


WRAPPING butter, meats, fish, cheese, 


shortening, ice cream, vegetables 


PACKAGING DEHYDRATED and 
FROZEN FOODS . 


SUBSTITUTING FOR OILED SILK 


MAKING LAMINATED CONTAINERS 
FOR REPLACING TIN CANS 


These few typical uses of Patapar may 
suggest that it could be useful in pack- 
aging your product. If you want more 
information, write us on your business 
letterhead outlining in detail the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

@ 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Weat Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Some Facts on Our Federal Bureaucracy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


President Roosevelt, in one of his 
press conferences last week, made an 
effort to answer the charge that the 
Federal government is wasting man- 
power through maintaining a bureauc- 
racy far in excess of what is needed. It 
was a carefully prepared story which 
the President outlined to the reporters, 
and, on the whole, it was fairly impres- 
sive. But an examination of the facts, 
as published by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, makes it clear that there is still 
more to be said on the issue—much 
more. 

In brief, the defense of the present 
situation by Mr. Roosevelt was based 
upon two main points. The first was on 
the distribution of government workers. 
The public has been given the impres- 
sion, the President said, that Washing- 
ton is “hoarding” workers—workers who 
have nothing to do. This, he explained, 
is not at all the case. Of the 2,500,000 
on the Federal payroll only about 12 
per cent actually are in Washington. 

The other point made by the Presi- 
dent was on what government workers 
are actually doing. Again, he said, the 
public has been given a false picture. 
Through newspaper stories people have 
been led to believe that hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions, of govern- 
ment employes are merely holding down 
soft desk jobs. Actually, the President 
emphasized, most of our Federal em- 
ployes are engaged in war production 
just as truly as the civilian workers in 
a munitions plant. Specifically, he said, 
more than 60 per. cent of the 2,500,000 
are so employed. 


Such is the defense of the Presi- 
dent of the present bureaucracy. What 
does it really amount to? 

Well, as to the first of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s points—that only 12 per cent of 
the total is located in Washington—all 
that needs to be said is that it is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the point at issue. 
A bureaucrat is none the less a bureau- 
crat because he happens to be located 
in Cleveland or Detroit, rather than in 
Washington. He costs the taxpayers 
just as much and can waste as much 
time in one place as the other. Further, 
the fact remains, that regardless of 
what per cent of the total it may be, 


there are something like 300,000 gov- 
ernment civilian employes in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. And that, it 
should be noted, does not include the 
thousands upon thousands of the mili- 
tary now located there. 

The second point made by the Presi- 
dent—that 60 per cent are engaged in 
production—is more difficult to ap- 
praise. This is because he gave no in- 
dication of what is necessary for an 
employe to be classified as engaged in 
production. By a sufficiently liberal in- 
terpretation of the phrase everyone 
even remotely connected with industry 
or agriculture could be included. The 
President clearly did not go that far, 
but, on the basis of such scattered evi- 
dence as is available, it appears that he 
went considerably farther in this direc- 
tion than probably most of us would. 


Let us turn, then, from the rather 
indefinite answers of the President to 
some specific facts as published by the 
Civil Service Commission. Mention al- 
ready has been made that we now have 
2,500,000 civilian employes on the Fed- 
eral payroll. Their total wages amount 
to approximately $400,000,000 a month, 
or just short of $5,000,000,000 a year. 

But such figures as these are too large 
to have any meaning. Here are some 
of the details: In August, the last 
month for which data are available, 
there were more than 11,000 employes 
in the Office of Censorship; 19,000 in the 
War Production Board; 28,000 in Price 
Administration; 34,000 in the Federal 
Security Agency; 31,000 in the Federal 
Works Agency; 44,000 in the Veterans’ 
Administration; 42,000 in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; 82,000 in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and so forth, on 
and on, not only for the regular execu- 
tive -departments of the government 
and the “war establishments,” but as 
well for 34 “independent establish- 
ments.” 

To the ordinary person that is not a 
picture of a government which is “all 
out” for war. It is a picture of bureauc- 
racy running wild. And with all due 
respect to the. President, it is going to 
take far more than his statement of last 
week to change this impression in the 
public mind. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
experiment. Meanwhile, previous “freezes” 
were being weighed for signs of success or 
failure (see page 28). 

The Detroit move was not without its 

critics. Among them was Raymond Clap- 
per, United Feature Syndicate columnist 
and ardent supporter of most Administra- 
tion policies, who tartly observed that 
“nothing like this has been seen in the 
United States since the days when the 
newspapers were full of advertisements 
for the return of runaway slaves.” Co- 
operation rather than compulsion, he add- 
ed, would be the only way to get real 
compliance. 





Week in Business 


CuristMas Present: Brig. Gen. John 
K. Christmas, assistant chief of the Army 
Ordnance Department’s Detroit tank-au- 
tomotive center, gave more than 1,000 
small factories a present when he disclosed 
plans to convert them to manufacture of 
maintenance tools for combat vehicles. 
More than 200 Eastern plants not now 
engaged in war production have already 
been converted; another 300 will be ready 
in three months, and the rest will follow 
as quickly as possible. Only minor ad- 
justments are needed to change them over 
to war work. 


Motor Mercer: The Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Manufacturing Co. of Ampere, 
N.J., was purchased by the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
which makes heavy steam engines for 
cargo ships. The price: $3,200,000 cash 
with the United States Maritime Com- 
mission reported as putting up half the 
money. As a result of the merger, Hendy 
will now be able to provide heavy elec- 
trical equipment that Crocker-Wheeler 
has been making for ships. The Six Com- 
panies, West Coast construction federa- 
tion (mass builders of ships and dams) in 
which Henry J. Kaiser has been a prom- 
inent figure, and their associates, own 


Hendy. 


Business Notes: The Aluminum Co. 
of America (Alcoa) announced its pres- 
ent production of aluminum forgings is 
25 times greater than in 19388 . . . The 
Buick division of General Motors Corp. 
revealed that new orders for bomber en- 
gines will boost production schedules to 
nine times those for which plant and 
equipment were originally planned . . . 
The Lukens Steel Co. at Coatesville, Pa., 
reported for the fiscal year ended Oct. 10 
a 400 per cent increase in production, in- 
cluding enough armor plate for “a dozen 
or more warships and hundreds of Army 
tanks” . . . The. International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp. of Chicago disclosed 
that production of magnesium from a 
potash mining by-product is under way 
at its new plant in Texas. 
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was born in 


What can we in 1942 have to do with tomorrow? 
We've been too busy— 

We Americans have built big bombers, swift 
fighters by tens of thousands... 


We've mass-produced tanks, trucks, ships in 
untold numbers... 


We've developed replacement materials to offset 
shortages... 
We've converted peacetime plants to meet war's 
uncompromising specifications... 
We've done all this, and we're still doing it— 
and we're doing something more! 

* 
We've built big bombers, swift fighters — and 
learned how to build the skyfighters, skyliners, 
skyflivvers of tomorrow! 
We've mass-produced tanks, trucks, ships— 


and created the land and water transports, the 
farm machines of the future! 


We've developed replacement materials—and 

discovered alloys, synthetics, plastics we wouldn't 

trade back for the originals! 

We've converted peacetime plants—and 

improvised machines and methods that will 

revolutionize the whole technique of production! 
* 

And that’s where tomorrow was born—in the 

learning, creating, discovering, improvising of 

America’s millions at work for victory. 

For while we've been fighting the battle of 

production that will ultimately win us this war, 

we've been building the world of the future... 

And that world will be great or small only as 

each of us determines how to use every facility, 

every material, every idea and ideal to win 

this war. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
COMPANY 


pcr name RO E B L | N G 
8 hes and Wareh in Principal Cities 


© ROEBLING...PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS! © 
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MUSIC 





‘Cocktail’ and Service Bands Take Spotlight 
as America’s Musicians March Off to War 


That hunted look on the face of your 
favorite orchestra leader doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean he is a fugitive from a zoot suit 
with a glad plaid. It’s just the manpower 
problem. If he checks into a hotel with his 
entire band, then checks out and goes to 
another hotel within two hours (as young 
Tommy Reynolds did on a recent tour), 
just ignore it. He has merely learned that 
another stick waver in town has just lost 
three men to the Army and might have 
some idea of raiding his crew. 

This acute shortage of good players is 
one of the biggest problems now facing the 
dance band business. (Transportation— 
the other big difficulty—has already been 
partly solved by the simple expedient of 
just not traveling so much and by taking 
long-term hotel engagements _ instead.) 
Most of these losses of top-drawer musi- 
cians, of course, stem from the draft and 
enlistments; raiding by other bands makes 
the situation worse. Gene Krupa, for ex- 
ample, left the East Coast this fall with a 
full complement of sixteen well-rehearsed 
men. By the time he arrived at the Pal- 
ladium in Los Angeles a couple of weeks 
ago, he had only two of his original band 
left. Jack Teagarden lost ten men in one 
month, eight of them in a single day. 

One of the hardest hit of the big names 
is Tommy Dorsey, who lost about 50 per 
cent of his men, including two of his best 
soloists, drummer Buddy Rich, and trum- 
peter Ziggy Elman. Jan Savitt has also 









dropped about 50 per cent: Harry James 
about 30 per cent (with five more men in 
1-A) . Benny Goodman figures his losses at 
about one-third. Some of the older bands, 
however, like Guy Lombardo’s, Freddy 
Martin’s, and Kay Kyser’s, haven’t had 
too much trouble, for most of the men are 
married. 

Many of the leaders themselves have 
struck up the band for the services.* Rudy 
Vallee is a chief petty officer in the Coast 
Guard and bosses a band of music veterans 
at Los Angeles Harbor. Wayne King is a 
captain in the Army; so is Glenn Miller, 
whose abdication from the swing throne 
recently put Harry James out in front. 
Eddie Duchin and Orrin Tucker are both 
Navy lieutenants. Artie Shaw, now a chief 
petty officer in the Navy, is busy building 
an overseas band whose personnel already 
lists Claude Thornhill as an arranger and 
Sam Donahue as a sax player—both of 
whom used to have fast-rising aggregations 
of their own. Clyde McCoy was the first 
leader to enlist with his entire band; they 
joined the Navy en masse. Since then, 
Buddy Clarke has followed in that branch, 
and Ted Weems and Phil Harris with most 





*Some of these service bands, incidentally, 
are now rated better than many of the name 
bands. The West Coast Air Forces Training 
Center at Santa Ana, Calif., and the Merchant 
Marine band at Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, 
are excellent examples of combinations con- 
taining men formerly with all the big orchestras 
—swing and symphonic. 





of their units have joined the Merchant 
Marine. 

Behind them, however, some of these 
leaders have left much manpower for other 
orchestras. Glenn Miller’s old trombone 
section, for example, now plays for Charlie 
Spivak. Artie Shaw’s nine-man string sec. 
tion was hired by Tommy Dorsey. Another 
source—which will be less fruitful when 
the 18- and 19-year-olds go into the Army 
—has been the up-and-coming youngsters, 
Seven players in Jerry Wald’s band are 
under 18, and Bobby Sherwood’s orchestra 
averages 19. Chico Marx is using a 16. 
year-old arranger. 

The question of how many women mv. 
sicians will be used is still up in the air, 
Woody Herman, now packing them in at 
the Paramount in New York, has a girl 
trumpeter, Billie Rogers, and thinks she’s 
first rate. Dick Stabile, set for the Coast 
Guard any day now, has already turned 
his band over to his girl vocalist, Gracie 
Barrie; that Miss Barrie is also Mrs. Sta- 
bile probably had something to do with his 
decision. Other leaders are more conserva- 
tive, not yet convinced the girls are hep 
enough or would fit into the team atmos- 
phere necessary to a smooth combination. 
But even girl musicians aren’t manpower 
insurance; Phil Spitalny’s all-girl crew has 
already lost three players to the WAACs. 

Out of all this shifting and changing 
have come two new trends. Aside from « 
couple of promising newcomers like Bob 
Allen and Tommy Reynolds, the war years 
will probably not see the phenomenal rise 
of many fresh names in the band world. 
Young bands need young men and young 
men are at a premium. Touring has been 
restricted. The other factor that helps 
popularize a band—recordings—has been 
banned by musicians’ union boss James 
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Eddie Duchin 


Schurrer in Down Beat 


“Didn’t you used to play trumpet for Goodman?” 





Glenn Miller 


War is no joke to the bandsmen who are in it or the bands they left behind 
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can’t say that I was very much surprised 
] when the “big boss’ strolled over to my 
desk and made this remark. I’d noticed him 
circulating around the office with a sort of 
quizzical irritated look on his face. 


Truth is, when our factory changed over 100% 
to war work—24 hours a day—the office had to 
take on a new load, too. And with phones ring- 
ing, typewriters clacking, files banging and a lot 
of talk going on, we were working in a terrific din. 


So when the boss likened the office to “Bed- 
lam,” I just said, “It is pretty noisy, I guess.” 


“Pretty noisy! It’s awful! Let’s see what we 
can do about quieting it.” 


Next day I made inquiries. It seemed every- 
one I called who knew anything about sound- 
conditioning said, ‘‘Of course you’ll want 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings,” or —‘‘Acousti-Celotex 
is tops,” or—“Talk to the Celotex people and 
get Acousti-Celotex ceilings for sure.” 


So naturally I called in the Celotex people. 
And believe me they sure know their business! 
They made a complete noise survey, presented 
the facts to the boss and—well, you can prob- 
ably guess the rest. Celotex Sound-Condition- 


CEL 








ing has made our office ‘Headquarters for 
Quiet” —“‘Bedlam” has moved out for keeps. 
2 +] 2 
Today, more than ever, modern sound-condi- 
tioning is proving its value. By arresting dis- 
turbing, distracting, nerve-wracking noise, it is 
improving workers’ efficiency in offices all over 
America. And in churches, schools, auditoriums, 
hospitals—sound-conditioning contributes to 
better hearing, comfort and quiet. 


The Celotex Sound-Conditioning representa- 
tive in your territory is part of the most ex- 
perienced acoustical organization in the world. 
Besides Acousti-Celotex he has command of a 
wide variety of materials, so he can make un- 
biased recommendations. His record for skillful 
installation is unmatched. 


A note on your letterhead will bring your 
Celotex Sound-Conditioning representative to 


your desk. He will survey your problem—ex- 


plain how sound-conditioning materials can be 
applied over present ceilings—tell you what can 
be accomplished and the cost. Write today. 
FREE! “Answers to 25 Questions About Sound-Condi- 
tioning.’’ Whatever questions you may have are answered 


in this new booklet. Simply address your request to 
The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


TEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX’ CORPORATION 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «© CHICAGO 
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Caesar Petrillo and anyway would be 
hampered by the shellac shortage. Also, 
since most of the big leaders in the serv- 
ices are still doing the same work, their 
names will be kept alive. 

The other development of significance is 
the fast-growing “cocktail” unit: a group 
of only four or five musicians. This revival 
of an old idea has caught on so well that 
the Gale office, New York managers who 
first exploited the trend, now has _ book- 
ings for about 50 of them and cannot keep 
up with the demand. They include such 
groups as the Milt Herth Trio, Ella Fitz- 
gerald and the Four Keys, and the Ink 
Spots. Since all night spots* are enjoying 
a terrific boom, these small combinations 
are a blessing especially for the mush- 
rooming smaller clubs and _ cocktail 
lounges which couldn’t afford larger bands 
even if they could find them. 





Salome the Shocker 


Since its opening Nov. 23, the Metro- 
politan Opera Association has managed to 
keep itself right out in front of the music 
news—first by a Fighting French flag-wav- 
ing premiere (Newsweek, Dec. 7), then 
by the startling debut of the unknown 
Marie Wilkins (Newsweek, Dec. 14), 
finally by pulling audiences that were 35 
per cent over a similar period last year. 

But despite full houses, critics have been 
distinctly unenthusiastic about the per- 
formances until last week. Then the Met 
finally crashed through artistically with its 
best show of the season: Richard Strauss’s 
“Salome,” gruesome music-drama written 
around the Oscar Wilde version of the 
Biblical story. 

Most of the credit for its smashing suc- 
cess went to three people: George Szell, 
who gave the score masterly direction in 
his debut as a Met conductor; Lily Djanel, 
making her American debut in the difficult 
title role, and Frederick Jagel, who out- 
Wilkinsed Miss Wilkins’s 24-hour-notice 
premiére by singing the leering and drool- 
ing Herod Antipas on a flat two-hour no- 
tice. The result, as Olin Downes of The 
New York Times put it, was “that the 
opera came into its own for the first time 
in this theater since its American premiére 
in 1907.” 

At the same time Miss Djanel came into 
her own after several unsuccessful “Car- 
mens.” Playing the erotic Salome as few 
opera fans in this country had seen it, she 
gave a Dance of the Seven Veils which 
alone was worth the show and had the 
audience on the edge of their seats with a 
strip tease that could give even Margie 
Hart a few tips. “It’s probably not quite 
the thing for a middle-aged reviewer to 
admit,” wrote Henry Simon in PM, “but 
[it] was a shocking experience . . . a bril- 
liant performance, but literally awful.” 
Which was, of course, what Strauss meant 
it to be. 


SPORTS 


Redskins’ Revenge 


Under a bright Washington sun that 
day of Dec. 8, 1940, the Chicago Bears 
zlined up to play the home-town Redskins 
for the national professional football title. 
Already Coach George Halas of Chicago 
had put himself on record as a wild vision- 
ary with the now-historic statement that: 
“This game is a tossup.” The storm broke 
directly thereafter. The Bears scored in 
the first 56 seconds and kept right on 
scoring till the end of the game. The 
result was a dreadful 73-0 beating for the 
Redskins. 

As luck would have it, the same teams 
won their respective divisional titles this 
year and met last Sunday on the same 
bloodstained gridiron for the 1942 cham- 
pionship. Bookmakers were conceding the 
Bears—who had won eighteen league 
games in a row—a conservative seventeen 
points. But the Redskins conceded them 
nothing and neglected even to peruse the 
press clippings of these supermen. 

From the very beginning, the accurate 
punting of Slingin’ Sammy Baugh plastered 
the Bears against their own goal line. A 
hard-luck fumble at midfield cost the Red- 
skins six points in the second period when 
the alert Lee Artoe picked up the ball and 
ran for a Bear touchdown. Then Baugh 
passed for a Washington score, and ‘Bob 











Tulsa World, Okla. 


One-Armed Whiz: When un- 


defeated Tulsa meets Tennessee in the 
Sugar Bowl on New Year’s Day, Ellis 
Jones will attract more than casual at- 
tention. The speedy Tulsa guard, who 
lost his right arm when he was 11, 
never tackles a runner but runs him 
out of bounds or blocks him out flat. 


Masterson’s conversion put the Redskin 
ahead 7-6. It was in the third period, hov. 
ever, that the Redskins’ revenge took 
shape. Andy Farkas bulled his way time 
and again through the Bears’ vaunted 
forward wall for another score. And though 
Chicago threatened in the final quarter. 
Washington finally triumphed 14-6 for the 
biggest upset in many a formful pro foot. 
ball year. 


{ U.C.L.A. never had beaten Southem 
California at football; seven previous tries 
at the Trojans had netted the Uclans five 
defeats and two ties. But last Saturday, 
with the right to meet Georgia in the Rose 
Bowl at stake, they did it. A ground at- 
tack and a subsequent air raid, both in the 
third quarter, cracked Troy’s defenses 
for fourteen points. From there on, 
U.C.L.A. withstood Southern California's 
desperate efforts to tie it up—though 
one Trojan campaign clicked for seven 
points—and won the West Coast’s payoff 
game 14-7, 





All Over With Nova? 


The Lou Nova Clam Chowder, March- 
ing, and Hope-Springs-Eternal Club dis- 
banded last Friday night under consider- 
able stress. To be more specific, the or- 
ganization was dissolved by the right hand 
of youthful Tami Mauriello, pride of the 
Bronx, delivered to the jutting jaw of 
Mr. Nova in 2 minutes 33 seconds of the 
sixth stanza of their scheduled ten-rounder 
in Madison Square Garden. 

In numbing Nova, Mauriello not oie 
projected himself into the Jan. 8 finals of 
the “duration heavyweight champion- 
ship” tournament, against Jimmy Bivins 
(Newsweek, Dec. 7), but also broke one 
of his opponent’s ribs, landed him in the 
hospital, : and possibly ended his _fistic 
career. 

If Nova’s odd Odyssey is finished, it 
finished appropriately. The strange, hand- 
some heavyweight has had more ups and 
downs than any fighter now extant. On 
the credit side of the ledger, he beat 
Tommy Farr and knocked out Max Baer 
twice. On the debit side are miserable 
showings against Tony Galento, Joe Louis, 
and Lee Savold. 

Friday night’s fight was a miniature 
of the entire Nova saga. Outweighing 
Mauriello by 20 pounds, he put his ad- 
vantage to good use in round one, and 
floored Tami for a count of nine. From 
then until the fatal moment things were 
pretty even, and when the rugged-looking 
Nova suddenly slumped to the canvas 
from what appeared to be a routine blow, 
ringsiders could hardly believe their eyes. 
Hauled to his corner and revived by 
the tender ministrations of Trainer Ray 
Arcel, the stricken fighter delivered the 
usual valedictory statement, to wit and 
as follows: “I forgot to duck .. . But it’s 
silly to say I’m through.” 
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€.f. BURTON, Chief Engineer of the parent plant, is one 
of many Douglas executives who depend upon Dicta- 
phone to help them get things done. Says Mr. Burton: 
“We have found Dictaphone adaptable to a wide range 
of uses, not merely for dictation of correspondence but 
even for such special purposes as recording data during 
test flights. It has been my experience that this ma- 
chine is an efficiency aid quite in accord with our 
wartime theme oo» every 
minute counts,” 


Helping to 
RY MINUTE COUNT 


at Douglas... 












VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to A. M. Rochlen, Douglas 
Director of Industrial and Public Relations, says: ‘There 
is a warm spot in my heart for Dictaphone. The executive 
for whom I work has become a human dynamo in these 
critical days, but our Dictaphones enable me to keep pace.” 





OFFICE ORGANIZATION as well as production lines at Douglas 
are streamlined. Personnel of the Parts Sales Department 
use Dictaphones to record parts lists and data to speed vital 
shipments, 





N Douglas Aircraft Company’s Cal- 

ifornia plants, as in its Midwestern 
factories, fast and formidable Douglas- 
made military airplanes are rolling off 
the assembly lines in record-breaking 
numbers. 


Managing the vast Douglas organiza- 
tion, coordinating the huge army of 
Douglas production soldiers, and solv- 
ing the daily technical and administra- 
tive problems, require enough depart- 
ments to run a good-sized city. It’s a 
tough job—a job that requires the full 
use of every modern time-saving and 
labor-saving tool available. 


That is why Dictaphone equipment is 
so important a part of the Douglas or- 
ganization. Dictaphones are geared right 
into the production set-up. 


Giving Wings to Words ... Here, as at 
hundreds of other vital war plants, Dic- 
taphone dictating machines are helping 
hard-pressed executives do more work 
in less time. 


Some of these men seldom write a let- 
ter. They are using their Dictaphones to 
issue instructions, to record flash ideas 


and long reports, to digest government 
rulings, and to prepare analyses of en- 
gineering findings. They are dictating 
memos to avoid needlessly interrupting 
the work of their associates and because 
they can dictate at any time without 
requiring the presence of a secretary, 
they are finding it convenient to confirm 
important phone calls, oral instructions 
and conference highlights on the spot. 


Meanwhile, the elimination of two-per- 
son dictation leaves the secretaries free 
to handle phone calls and visitors, and 
perform other important secretarial 
duties. 


In these critical times, when all Dicta- 
phone users are faced with the urgent 
necessity of getting more done in less 
time, such effective application of the 
Dictaphone method has special signifi- 
cance, 


IN the 

Central 
Transcribing 
Department at 
Douglas Dictaphone 


cylinders are swiftly and skilfully transcribed. 







Munitions and Materiel . . . All Dicta- 
phone factory facilities are now engaged 
in turning out remote control aiming 
and firing devices for anti-aircraft guns, 
and other precision instruments for the 
armed forces and war industries. Thus 
the skill developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration in the manufacture of Dicta- 
phone equipment is contributing in 
helping to provide actual munitions and 
materiel for America’s war require- 
ments. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
The word DICTAPHONE is the tr ‘Trade-Mark of Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Makers of Di ing M and A ies 
to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
He ae ee a ee a a ae ee Oy ay MED 
NW. 12-42 
FREE CARTOON BOOK-—Shows uses for the Dictaphone 
you probably never thought about. Mail the coupon and we'll 
mail the book. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N 

In Canada—Dictaphone . 
86 Richmond St., West, io 


Please cae me ey booklet. 
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THE SIGNS POINT TO 
OLD ANGUS—and wise men 
point to the Old Angus bottle 
when buying Scotch. 






i. NOBLE SCOTCH 


Gott ws glamb 


OLA ANGUS 


Old Angus Br ane Bien 


National Distillers Produc 
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The Man Who Knew the Odds 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Jack Doyle starred in 
English and arithmetic be- 
fore he quit school in his 
middle teens. Shortly there- 
after he got a job as sheet- 
writer for a bookmaker, at 
$15 a day—a clear indication 
of which of the two facets of 
the Doyle intellect would 
prevail in professional life. 

Literature’s loss was 
Broadway’s gain, but Doyle 
never did lose the “well-read” 
touch. It marked him through 
his long career as a gambler, the trade 
of Arnold Rothstein and Riley Grannan 
and Nigger Nate Raymond. It probably 
had something to do with his passion 
for respectability. Rothstein was shot 
to death; Grannan died a spectacular 
pauper; Raymond went to jail. Doyle, 
who at 67 died of heart trouble last 
week in his hotel room in Florida, was 
respectable to the end; a chamber-of- 
commerce gambler, a small businessman 
with a famous name in a gaudy vocation. 

He boasted that his bridge-and-bil- 
liards parlor at Broadway and 4lst 
Street in New York, which he sold a 
few years ago, was the oldest business 
house in the bright-lights region, next 
to Macy’s department store. In recent 
years he deliberately curtailed his bet- 
ting traffic and sought to be known 
solely as a “pricemaker”—a connoisseur 
and referee of odds. 


He was born in Springfield, Mass., 
son of a hackman. In the summer of 
1890 young Johnny Doyle had saved up 
$12. His family allowed him a trip to 
New York, and his mother bade him 
beware of the roaches on the boat that 
took him as far as Hartford (saving a 
quarter on the total railroad fare of 
$2.75) . Doyle’s first stop in New York 
was the race track at Sheepshead Bay. 
He won on a horse named Vestibule, a 
great horse named Salvator, and an 
8-to-1 shot. At the day’s end he was 
$60 ahead. 

“It took me a year to save $12,” 
Doyle told me once, “and here I win 
five times that much in a day. I knew 
a career when I saw one.” 

Once in business Doyle was never 
failed by his catholic knowledge and 
quick mathematical brain — at least, 





Wide World 


Wizard of Odds 


hardly ever. There was one 
time when he was embar- 
rassed by the sudden dis- 
covery of a limitation in his 
schooling. In Times Square 
one evening somebody began 
to read aloud, from a news- 
paper, Sam Loyd’s celebrated 
puzzle problem “How old is 
Ann?” The problem was: 

“The combined ages of 
Mary and Ann are 44 years, 
and Mary is twice as old 
as Ann was when Mary was 
half as old as Ann will be when Ann 
is three times as old as Mary was 
when Mary was three times as old as 
Ann. How old is Ann?” 

Doyle figured in his head and said: 
“14.” 

“Uh uh,” said Willie Karryhart, a 
rival mathematician. “I make it 1614.” 

Doyle was stubborn and confident, 
which led to bets, which led to Willie’s 
explanation. 

“IT let X equal Ann’s age—” he began, 
and Doyle’s heart sank. He had never 
heard of algebra. Long before the ex- 
position ended, he silently conceded 
defeat. 


In the long run, there was nothing 
in algebra or in logarithms either that 
Doyle could not offset with his native 
skill at ciphering plus his reading and 
his experience of the world. His fame 
and respectability grew, the latter to 
such proportions that sports writers 
began to give him a middle initial—T.— 
and whatever middle names they could 
think of to go with it. His favorite was 
Tecumseh, in spite of his wife’s aversion 
to it. 

“What do you want with a foreign 
name like that, Jack?” she asked. 

Mrs. Doyle died years ago, and Doyle 
lived the rest of his life in hotel apart- 
ments—shared, at one time, by a canary 
named Bibi. He was slight, dapper, be- 
spectacled, and good company. In his 
last year his judgment was as sound 
as ever; he made the Yankees and 
Cardinals favorites to win the pennants 
and took enormous pleasure in knowing 
himself to be the only public handi- 
capper extant who was smart enough 
to pick the St. Louis Browns for the 
first division. 
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| Week With Gandhi 


A tonga took Louis Fischer, American | 
free-lance journalist and author, from 

Wardha to Sevagram in India on June 4, 
1942. As he leaped from the two-wheeled 
carriage, a slight figure, leaning on the 
shoulders of two women, greeted him in 
an English accent. The man wore a loin- 
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ne cloth, leather sandals, a cheesecloth cape 
r- over his shoulders, and a white kerchief 
s- on his head. 

is It was Gandhi at Sevagram, his “home 
re when he is not in jail.” Fischer had asked 
n for an interview. He stayed a week, keep- 
5. ing a diary of his talks with the Indian 
d leader. Now he has published it, not as a 
is comprehensive book on India but a per- 


sonal human-interest account of “A Week 
yf With Gandhi.” His slim volume is the 
;, most readable of three recent volumes* 
d on the 73-year-old Mahatma. 

s During the week, Fischer lived in the 
n 

s 

$ 


% 
CCG. * 
ene om 


bamboo-roofed mud hut that was Seva- | 
gram’s guest house. He walked and talked | 
with Gandhi in the mornings and evenings, 
except on Gandhi’s weekly day of silence. 
He also ate with the Mahatma. 

The host Gandhi served a vegetable 
mush, in which spinach and squash ap- 
peared to play a part. There were also 
, paper-thin wheatcakes, boiled potatoes, 
3 salt, and mangoes. Gandhi had given up 
goat’s milk for cow’s milk, to stimulate 
a national policy of breeding healthy 
cattle. 

He complained to his dentist that his 
three sets of false teeth had imperfect 
bites. He wore gold-rimmed glasses and 
wrote letters—using a fountain pen. A 
large nickel watch dangled from his loin- | 
cloth. In the Mahatma’s room, Fischer | 
found one decoration—a print of Christ | 
with the inscription “He is our peace.” 

When Fischer and Gandhi spoke of the 
Cripps mission, Gandhi declared: “I said 
to him [Cripps] ‘Why did you come if 
this is what you have to offer? .. . We do 
not wish any status conferred on us. If a 
status is conferred on us, it means we are 
not free . . . There can be no unity in | 
India . . . as long as the British are here.” 

If the British go, Gandhi told Fischer, 
“Britain and America, and other countries ; < 
too, can keep their armies here and use Ships, too. Every type of American mobile striking unit looks to Weatherhead! 


Indian territory as a base for military December 7th, 1941! Since that black Today, fully converted to war work, 

operations. I do not wish Japan to win the day American industry has achieved Weatherhead plants throughout the 

_ I do _ = the Axis to been 9 the incredible in turning out the needs _ country are turning out valves, fittings, 

a Bidiee wi — — "Britax a of war. In the forefront you'll find the _ flexible hose, hydraulic cylinders and 

de ) Retta “aeons ty ; r wer name Weatherhead, producing parts _ scores of other vital parts at the rate of 
caker and Britain is morally indefensible for ’planes, tanks, trucks and ships. _millions every day! 


*A Weex Wira Ganpui. By Louis Fischer. | Look Ahead with 
122 pages. Photographs. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2. My Appra. To THE BritisH. By 


Mahatma Gandhi. Edited by Anand T. Hin- ¥ & ERHEAD 


gorani, 79 es. John Day, New York. $1. 

Waar Dose Ganpat Want? By T. A. Raman. The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio * Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 

ee Illustrations, index. Oxford, New 
ork. $1.25. 
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STOP 
STOPPING 
TWICE 


TO REPAIR THE 
SAME HOLE 
IN TIRE OR TUBE 


Tires and tubes are precious. When you 
need repairs, go to the man who _ uses 
WESTERN WELD. 

WESTERN. WELD 
Tube Patches and Tire 
Patches (Boots) never 
come loose if properly 
applied. You never have 
to stop and repair the 
same hole a second time. 

That’s been proved 
on the long, rough roads 
out west where tires 
take terrific  punish- 
ment, where weather 
varies from torrid heat 
to arctic cold. That’s 
where C. E. Dunlap of 
Sioux City, Iowa, developed tire and tube 
patches that can tak@ it—patches that hold 
fast under any conditions. Westerners swear 
by WESTERN WELD. 

WESTERN WELD Vulcanizers’ Patches 
for casings are of machine tested Rayon and 
Cotton high tensile strength cord, crossed, 
finished with WESTERN WELD Cement 
and everlasting, quick-curing cushion gum. 

WESTERN WELD Cured Tire Patches 
(Boots) are buffed, finished with WESTERN 
WELD Vulcanizing Cement and Gum. Apply 
instantly COLD, or in tire mold HOT. Both 
vulcanize. 

Both types are made in all sizes for every- 
thing from nail holes to blowouts. 

A good repair of your pre-war quality 
casing saves both money and rubber. 

WESTERN WELD Tube Patches are somethin 
special, too! Each is built of 4 plies of laminate 
rubber with the world’s longest, keenest beveled 


edges. Hot vulcanized, then water cooled, they 
become part of the tube. 


WESTERN WELD Instant Tube Patches, ap- 
plied cold, are in a class by themselves. (Do not 
confuse with ordinary cold patches.) 4-ply, long 
bevel, they weld to the tube when poaperty pre- 
pared ‘with WESTERN WELD Welding Fluid. 
A permanent repair you can apply yourself. 
It is easy. 

For name of nearest WESTEKN WELD dealer 
or service station, write 


WESTERN STATES MFG. CO. 


Dept. N, Sioux City, lowa 


Since ap0t—fvew Need for Tire or Tube 
32 U.S.A. and Canadian Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks 
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For dealers only. Soon off 
press, our new war-time 
catalog listing full line of 
tire and tube needs, repair 
kits, vulcanizers’ supplies, 
etc. We can make deliveries. 
Send coupon today. 
WESTERN STATES MFG. CO. 
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while she rules India. I do not wish to 
humiliate England.” 

On other subjects, Gandhi did the inter- 
viewing. He inquired about Roosevelt’s 
health, the influence of Mrs. Roosevelt on 
American politics, the Negro situation in 
America, the novelist Upton Sinclair, and 
W. K. Kellogg, head of the cereal concern 
at Battle Creek, Mich., with whom the 
vegetarian Gandhi had corresponded. 

Fischer’s seven-day study of Gandhi is 
a sympathetic one; many of his quotations 
of Gandhi’s utterances are corroborated by 
“My Appeal to the British,” a collection of 
articles by Gandhi edited by Anand T. 
Hingorani. Less sympathetic is I. A. Ra- 
man’s “What Does Gandhi Want?” which 
presents Gandhi as a blunderer. Although 
the Indian newspaperman has taken as a 
source Harijan (Gandhi’s English-language 
weekly) , in at least one instance a Gandhi 
article, as edited by Raman, is full of 
omissions, leading to distortion and a se- 
rious doubt as to Raman’s accuracy. 





Life in the Solomons 


Tulagi, Guadalcanal, Gavutu, 
Bougainville, Buka, and Rabaul are no 
longer unfamiliar names now that the 
Japanese tentacles have sprawled to the 
Coral Sea and the Solomon Islands have 
become an American battlefield. But if the 
names are known, the lands still are not, 
and a book which tells something about 
the area is bound to attract an interest 
beyond its own individual merits. 

Such a volume is “Headhunting in the 
Solomon Islands: Around the Coral Sea,” 
by Caroline Mytinger. The author is one 
of that rare breed of anthropologist-artists 
who can write as well as she can paint. A 
few years ago, she set out with a definite 
mission—to paint the vanishing racial 
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From “Headhunting in the Solomon Islands” (Macmillan) 
Caroline Mytinger hunted this head-hunter with a paintbrush 


types of the former head-hunting, canni- 
balistic Melanesians in the Southwestern 
Pacific. White head-hunting—making por- 
traits of Australians and New Zealander 
—paid the expenses of Miss Mytinger’s 
black head-hunts, while her companion, 
Margaret Warner, charmed both white and 
black sitters with the strumming of her 
ukulele. 

As the pair travel from island to island 
in Miss Mytinger’s book, she gives a vivid 
picture of the territory. Awakening off- 
shore of their first Solomon Island, Miss 
Mytinger struggled from the almost coma- 
tose state to which the tropic heat had re- 
duced her and regarded her fingers, swollen 
until they looked like bananas. She stag- 
gered over to clutch the burning-hot metal 
frame of the porthole and was blinded by 
the sky, a “blank white of pure glare.” 
This was off Gavutu, one of the first is- 
lands our troops were to gain on another 
summer. At Guadalcanal a wind of “blood 
temperature” awaited them, as it did the 
Marines in August of this year. Every- 
where there were sand flies, malaria 
mosquitoes, ants, giant spiders, white 
cockatoos, yellow butterflies, alligators, 
and sharks. 

But none of these natural discomforts 
deterred the adventurous women. They 
were interested in the natives, the “mon- 
key” men from the bush, the “superior” 
police boys with a knowledge of pidgin 
English, the hard-working Stone Age 
women and the primped-up men who dye 
their hair blond, red, and blue. And Miss 
Mytinger got her heads, even when she had 
only house paint with which to capture 
their likenesses. 

Miss Mytinger’s head-hunting record is 
a warm account of a rare trip, a travelogue 
of interesting territory, and a scientific and 
artistic expedition that packed in more 
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humor and fascination than most. HEap- 
HUNTING IN THE Sotomon IsLanps: 
ArouND THE Cora Sea. (By Caroline 
Mytinger, 416 pages. Illustrations. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3.) ° 


Grew’s Report 


Shocked at the American belittlement 

of Japan on his return from Tokyo last 

summer, Joseph C. Grew has addressed 

many Americans with the warning: 

“Know Your Enemy.” This is the former 

ambassador’s plain-speaking series on our 

“powerful, resourceful, utterly ruthless, t »¢ p ~ - S S 
and altogether dangerous enemy.” Built 

on a national myth of superiority, fa- 

naticism, spartan living, war-mindedness, 


and totalitarianism, the Jap armed forces ~ 
possess an “offensive spirit” which will not G F 

collapse as did Germany’s in 1918 but will 

have to be crushed completely. 


However, Grew makes a clear distinc- 
tion between the militarists and “those 
erstwhile Japanese friends of ours”—the 
friends of peace, now overwhelmed by the 
jingoes. He pleads against hate: “We 
should at all times be aware that the facts 
of geography are immutable. For better 
or for worse, Divine Providence has placed 
our respective nations on either side of 
the Pacific; we are neighbors for all time 
to come; and nothing anyone can do can 
alter that fact.” (Report From Toxyo. T 
A Messace To THE AMERICAN PrEopte. By o our armed fo rces at 
Joseph C. Grew. United States Ambas- 


sador to Japan, 1932 to 1941. 88 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $1.) h ome Tare, abroad Tare! 











to the civilian army at 
MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Sunpay Pickon Murpers. By Craig wor k on th e h ol aat= axe) nt, 
Rice. 314 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. Abandoning the Justus-Brand- 
Malone trio, Miss Rice introduces Bingo 
Rigg: and Handsome Kuzak, sidewalk . . 
photc sraphers and the funniest pair of Ch ristmas eid = etings otal re 
protagonists in any detective story this 
year. There is also Mr. Pigeon, who fed ° 
the pigeons in the park every Sunday until pledges the continuance 
he disappeared seven years before. For 
plot are his estate—to go to his heir if he of its all -out effort in 
doesn’t turn up, which of course he does 
—and assorted hijackings, murders, and : : 
ig characters. Very fast, funny, and trans eke) rtin Gg t h e vita | 


A Bopy ror Bru. By Ione Sandberg needs of war. 
Shriber. 307 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Ner» York. $2. Jane Palmer, secretary to 
an Pras rubber executive, runs over her 
ex-fiancé (who has a $15,000 insurance r y Ver .y Gal Gk 
policy in her name), then is found with a PAI LW AD’ | ‘ X\ | Ba 4 kK >) y 
knife in her hand and practically leaning X( ; " 
over the body of an FBI agent. Add evi- ie es 
dence of sabotage of aviation gas tanks 
and you can see Jane is going to have a 
tough time talking herself out of the mess, 
but trusty Lieutenant Grady straightens 
things out in short order. 
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Eliot? war bond 


machine does work of 
15 clerks 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., has 
recently proved that the Elliott War 
Bond Machine readily issues Bonds at 
the rate of one every 54 seconds. With 
this extraordinary machine, a single 
Operator is now doing what it pre- 
viously took 15 typists and checkers 
to perform by less modern methods. 


If your company employs 500 or more 
individuals, and they are purchasing 
War Bonds through~payroll deduc- 
tions, let us explain to you what re- 
markable records Elliott Machines are 
making for Railway Express, New 
York Central Railroad, New York 
Telephone Company, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, Lever Brothers 
Company, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and many others. Write now on your 
Company Ietterhead for free Elliott 
Portfolio on issuing War Bonds. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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RELIGION 


New Merger Faces Fight 


- The most representative interdenomina- 
tional worship service ever held in the 
United States, with 100 Protestant leaders 
from 60 communions participating, was 
only a prelude last week to the longest step 
toward Christian unity ever taken on this 
continent. For in Cleveland seven major 
North American interfaith agencies set in 
motion a plan to merge into a single body, 
to be called the North American Council of 
the Churches of Christ. It will not only 
link more United States communions than 
ever before in an all-inclusive fellowship 
but will affiliate them equally with the 
provincial churches of Canada. 

The agencies involved, meeting at the 
same time by prearrangement, were: Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, largest of the groups, with a rep- 
resentation of 22,000,000 Protestants from 
24 denominations, Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America (66 denomina- 
tions, many of them also Federal Council 
members), Home Missions Council of 
North America (23), United Council of 
Church Women (upwards of 60), United 
Stewardship Council (23), International 
Council of Religious Education (41) , Mis- 
sionary Education Movement (24). 

The new organization will actually ex- 
tend the system of direct representation 
which has been the outstanding feature of 
the Federal Council, father of the plan. 
Each member denomination will retain its 
own autonomy, but the council will con- 
duct joint operations on which the major- 
ity agree—a factor that will mean a 
weightier Protestant influence in social and 
economic life. It will operate through four 
major divisions: Church and Community, 
Christian Education, Home Missions, and 
Foreign Missions. Before the new organiza- 
tion goes into effect as a sort of super hold- 
ing company for the churches of North 
America, it must first be approved by the 
seven bodies and their constituent de- 
nominations. 

Without waiting for formal approval of 
the merger, the Federal Council and the 
foreign and home missions groups set out 
to challenge Catholic claims to control of 
religion in Latin America. They cited a 
statement made last fall by Catholic bish- 
ops of the United States: 

“Every effort made to rob [citizens of 
Mexico, Central and South America] of 
their Catholic religion or to ridicule it or 
to offer them a substitute for it is deeply 
resented by the peoples of these countries 
and by American Catholics . . . The 
spirit, the background, the culture of these 
countries are Catholic.” 

Pointing out that Catholics are a re- 
ligious minority in the United States, the 
three Protestant groups now hit back with 
a strong counterstatement. They said they 
would continue to stand for religious 





liberty and the rights of religious minor. 
ties everywhere. They would continue their 
present relations with Hispanic America, 
They hoped Protestants and Catholics 
would combine their influence to work for 
religious freedom. 

With so deep-stirring a controversy 
thrust on its hands, the outlook for the 
North American Council’s early days was 
stormy. 


¢ At its own sessions in Cleveland, the 
Federal Council of Churches elected its 





Wide World 


New council head: Bishop Tucker 


first Episcopal president. The Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, 68-year-old one- 
time missionary to Japan and for the last 
five years presiding bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, will succeed Dean 
Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity 
School, and will hold his new post for two 
years. . 





The Bible in War Time 


This week the nation’s churches marked 
Universal Bible Sunday, but Bible read- 
ing was far from universal among the na- 
tion’s people. A Gallup poll suggested by 
the American Bible Society showed that 
41 of every 100 interviewed frankly ad- 
mitted they had not opened the world’s 
best seller for at least a year. On the 
other hand, a tenth of the adult popula- 
tion (about 8,500,000) reads it daily, and 
half that number report that the war led 
them to turn to the Bible more frequently. 

The war has also cut down the Bible 
reading of a small percentage whose time 
is now monopolized by additional work. 
Other poll conclusions: twice as many 
women as men consult the Bible daily; 
men and women over 50 outnumber those 
under 30 $ to 1 as daily Bible readers, 
since Pearl Harbor, many turn to the 
Bible with a new purpose—for comfort 
in parlous times and understanding of 
the world that will emerge fiom them. 
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Sound Mind, Young Body 
The sickly psyche, as well as the creaky 
joint and the aching muscle, had a lot to 
'sy # do with the Army’s new decision to stop 
the Bf drafting men above 38, judging by an 
vas ff article in the forthcoming issue of the 
journal Psychiatry. In it Dr. Ernest E. 
he | Hadley of the William Alanson White 
it, @ Psychiatric Foundation in Washington @ 
presents tables indicating that nearly half 
the men above that age would be more 
likely to become psychiatric casualties 0 @ Ce 
than military assets. 
Dr. Hadley’s tables are based on a spe- 
cial sampling of 2,500 men who appeared 
consecutively at the Army Induction Cen- 
‘a og legal lb svn Senile | year, several hundred college and university graduates enroll 
given draftees. The figures showed a defi- for home-study courses with the International Correspondence Schools. 
nite correlation between age and “psycho- Some people are surprised when they learn this fact. 
logical suitability” for service. Among 18- j . ; ; 
and 19-year-olds, rejections for mental Others feel it may be a reflection on the effectiveness of certain 
aberrations were only 48 per thousand. institutions of higher learning. 
For men between 44 and 45, the rejection act : : 
ol was 555 per thousand. : But those who understand the significance of this fact realize 
Few of the rejections were due simply that it is a tribute to the colleges and universities from which these 
to lack of intelligence, and the majority I. C. S. students have graduated. 
stemmed from potential emotional diffi- . 
culties. Among traits which psychiatrists For the man who enrolls with I. C. S., for elementary or advanced 
saw as trouble signals were difficulties in training in any one of 400 business and technical subjects covered by 
ond | forming harmonious personal _relation- I. C. S. Courses, is a man who has been thoroughly “sold” on the 
‘ ships, exaggerated slavishness to habit. importance of knowledge and training as essential ingredients of 
oversized egos, and hypersensitivity to the eer AE 
ev. & peculiarities of others. ry: 
ne- Dr. Hadley pointed out that although Only those who assume that “the learning process” ends with 
a en of the = — hgh be Commencement Day should be surprised that many ambitious col- 
fj brilliant in civilian life—even leaders in lege graduates desire to supplement their college work with further 
can @ their fields—it would still be risky to in- 8 si d traini — “ 8 a 
uty Hf duct them, for they might break down in specializea training. 
- _ pester — = — il In no sense, of course, do the International Correspondence 
ate was whether the unfavorable findings Schools “‘c ae” wi Il simeel a 
had any connection with the fact that ompete” with the college or university 
most of the men were bachelors. For one thing, the overwhelming majority of I. C. S. students 
~ are taking courses directly related to the tasks they are being 
ked : trained to perform. 
ad- f Chance in a Lab ; 
na- ; ia , And for another, the average I. C. S. student is 28 to 30 years of 
It was like the historic accident that . : . . : 
by brought to Charles Goodyear the discov- age. He is employed at a permanent job. He is married and is 
Pi ery of the vulcanization of rubber. Two raising a family. He is definitely not in a position to attend a college 
id’s chemists, one a 29-year-old woman, were —but he is ambitious, intelligent, and determined to acquire sound, 
the ayy at a age Sc — over : practical, specialized training to help him master his present job 
4 gas flame in the icago iaboratories O ° 
- Bauer & Black, manufacturers of surgical and prepare him for a better one. 
led dressings. Drs. Marguerite Naps and TO EXECUTIVES: May we tell you why nearly 2300 business and 
tly. a M. Strong had been trying for months industrial concerns have current group and apprentice 
jie J ‘2 Concoct a substitute. for rubber adhe- training arrangements with I. C.S.? If your company 
ime @ Sives in adhesive tape. After obtaining a f Pt bl ite for inf, 2 
xk, J Tesin from soybean and corn oil, they were aces a training problem, write for information to 
- now trying to combine the resin with acids Cooperative Training Division, Box 5380, 
ily; and other chemicals. 
we Suddenly the kettle boiled over, spilling 
ers, fy (0am all around. But then the foam cooled 
the | 22d set into what the chemists soon real- : / d ] 
fort @ ized would be another boon in the nation- nN t CTNA t Lona OTT es P onaence C hoo § 
of | 2! rubber shortage—an excellent substitute - SCRANTON, PENNA, 
ior apanye rubber. For sponge rubber is Orrices i Act Leaping Cities tm THe Unites STATES, and Montreal e London e Sydney ¢ Wellington 
vital in wartime for padding airplane cock- Cairo o a + acids © Gilendiiee-+ Gets « thet > see 
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Racks Accommodate 12 or 24 
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pits, filling seat cushions and mattresses, 
and making de-icers. 

R. W. Whidden, Bauer & Black presi- 
dent announced last week that the new 
product, still unnamed, had been made 
available to the War Production Board, 
to be used by war plants without royalties. 
Best of all, the stocks of soybeans and corn 
that go into it are ample. Meanwhile the 
two chemists are still looking for that new 
adhesive. 





Sulfa Drugs and Plague 


The most unusual patient of the week 
was 3-year-old Donna Mae Derose of 
Hawkinsville, Calif., 400 miles north of 
San Francisco. She was the first person 
who had caught bubonic plague in the 
United States since two boys in the same 
area died of the disease in 1941. Stricken 
about three weeks ago, the child was ad- 
mitted to Siskiyou General Hospital at 
Yreka, where Dr. Albert E. Newton diag- 
nosed the case. 

Dr. Newton immediately telephoned Dr. 
Karl F. Meyer, director of the University 
of California’s Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research, who for years has been 
trying to rid the Pacific Coast of plague- 
infected ground squirrels. Dr. Meyer had 
just reported success in treating laboratory 


animals with sulfadiazine and advised try- . 


ing the same sulfa drug on Donna Mae. 
Also given codeine to relieve pain and in- 
travenous injections of glucose, the child 
improved rapidly, though Dr. Meyer, on 
a brief visit to New York, called it too 
early to predict her full recovery. 

The day before she was taken ill, Donna 
had played in hay her father had hauled 
from an area where plague-infected rod- 
ents are known to exist. 


EDUCATION 


Yale Joins Up 


Yale Blue has gone to war. President 
Charles Seymour last week announced that 
the Army Air Forces would take over 
half of the university’s living quarters and 
a third of the rest of its plant. Accepting 
an offer made by Dr. Seymour himself, 
the Army in January will send to New 
Haven 2,000 Army Air Forces specialists 
and 600 senior officers, instructors, med- 
ical-detachment members, military police, 
orderlies, etc. Yale will collect rent (un- 
specified), and the Army will supply its 
own faculty of instructors. 

As for the regular Eli students, 85 per 
cent of whom are already in the enlisted 
reserves, Dr. Seymour declared that Yale’s 
standard educational program must con- 
tinue as a “fundamental service to the 
nation.” But it will be a physical squeeze: 
the 600 seniors graduating Dec. 19 will 
relieve some of the pressure, but remain- 
ing students will have to double up in 
sleeping quarters and take their meals in 
makeshift dining rooms in two shifts. 
There was no grousing, however; they 
took a patriotic view of the military inva- 
sion. Said the managing editor of the stu- 
dent publication, The Daily News: “Yale 
is fulfilling her traditional policy exempli- 
fied in the motto: ‘For God, for country, 
and for Yale’.” 

Thus Yale, in one long stride, moved 
into step with the lengthening procession 
of American colleges on the road to war. 
Princeton, for instance, has already turned 
over living accommodations and _class- 
rooms to 1,050 Army and Navy officers, 
including 250 learning how to operate post 
exchanges (PX’s). The third member of 
the Big Three, Harvard, began building 
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Moistureproofing: Spare plane 
motors enroute to war zones are pro- 
tected by ingenious devices against 
rust-creating moisture. Chemical de- 
hydrators in spark-plug openings and 
in sacks within the airtight Pliofilm 
wrapping soak up normal dampness. 
Moisture sensitive crystals, seen 
through the wrapping and in close-up 
above, turn red if wrapping is torn 
and excess dampness leaks in. 
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toward its total of 3,500 in July 1941. 
That was when it started the special serv- 
ice group enrolling 650 Army Signal Corps, 
naval, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
personnel, A year later it took in 1,200 
officers in a new Naval Communications 
School, housed in ten dormitories and 
studying in half of the Law School. Last 
Aug. 15 the Army established its 400-man 
Chaplains’ School on the campus. Finally, 
800 Naval Supply Corps officers and 200 
Army Air Forces officers studying in two 
other schools brought the number of Har- 
vard buildings in use by the armed forces 
to 25. 











Reeling and Writhing 


For New York City’s schoolteachers it 
was “spare the rod and keep your guard 
up.” The law forbade them to strike any 
pupil, no matter how rambunctious. Yet 
in an outbreak of wartime delinquency 
students had taken to blacking the peda- 
gogues’ eyes and pelting them with ink- 
wells. There had even been a murder of 
a teacher: Irwin Goodman of the William 
J. Gaynor Junior High School in Brooklyn 
was shot to death Oct. 2 by two zoot-suit- 
clad boys whom he had rebuked for smok- 
ing. For the crime they were given 50 
years to life in Sing Sing. 

Last week the teachers announced they 
had had to take matters into their own 
hands. The AFL New York Teachers 
Guild said it had first asked Superintend- 
ent of Schools John E. Wade to meet with 
a guild committee and discuss the student 
violence. When he made no reply, the 
guild went over his head and appealed to 
the police for teacher protection. When 
this step was made public, Dr. Wade re- 
torted that the outbreaks were only 
“sporadic,” and that routine school safe- 
guards were sufficient to handle them. 
Thus the matter stood on Dec. 11. 

The very next day brought one of the 
worst attacks on teachers yet reported. 
At Public School 93 in Brooklyn Mrs. 
Zelda Meisels, mother of two children, was 
teaching her fifth-grade class. Suddenly 
Mrs. Alice Thompson, 28-year-old Negro, 
stalked in. She accused the teacher of 
kicking her 10-year-old stepson Rudolph 
when he dropped a box of chalk the day 
before. Then she pummeled Mrs. Meisels. 
Bruised and hysterical, the teacher was 
taken home, where a physician said she 
had possible concussion of the brain and 
internal injuries. 

By that time Dr. Wade had taken ac- 
tion. He queried the city’s district super- 
intendents for data on all cases of unruli- 
ness and intrusion into the schools since 
September. And he pointed to what he 
considered a silver lining: next term en- 
rollment will drop, classes will be smaller, 
and teachers should be able to wrest the 
figurative hickory stick away from usurp- 
ing students and parents. 




















































A WORD TO THE WIVES: 


(sweethearts, sisters, mothers, daughters) 


Take the Ug ptf 


.and remove every “if”. 


Give Walnut Pipe-Tobacco 

. . every question of quality 
. . . every doubt of a royal reception. There is no 
finer gift for the man who smokes a pipe. 
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A NATURAL BLEND OF 7 SELECT TOBACCOS 


The Choice of Cxpenience 








Men of substance usually choose mild, fra 
co Valnut. Here st 1s, gift-wrapped, read 
or goalie, tn air-tight humijars. [The pound, 
$2.25. The half-pound, $1.15. At leading 
tobacco, drug, and depar 


Walnut és the largest-selling 
tobacco in sts price-class. Thss 
pocket-pack at 30c $s a cone 
vincing spokesman for Wal- 
nut’s nut-like flavor. 


JOHN MIDDLETON, INC., PHILADELPHIA, Blenders of Fine Tobaccos Since 1856 
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Oboler of Lights Out 








~ RADIO 


Radio’s Crime Wave 


A year ago, broadcasters pondered 
whether the creepy detective and plain and 
fancy horror should be cast aside for the 
duration. With so much horror on the 
post-Pearl Harbor front pages, they 
thought listeners might shy away from 
further unpleasantries on the radio. 

But the broadcasters wasted time wor- 
rying. Today, more gunshots, awesome 
screams, and insane shrieks shatter the 
air waves than ever before—with the din 
on the increase and programs competing to 
be the ether’s most eerie. 

The harrowing whodunits now hold up- 
per-bracket ratings among the radio polls. 
Mr. District Attorney, the antidote to 
racketeering, occupies tenth place with a 
Hooper rating of 21.0, topping Rudy 
Vallee, Eddie Cantor, and Kay Kyser. The 
Adventures of the Thin Man doubled in 
popularity in the past year, while Inner 
Sanctum and The Shadow also have shown 
healthy hops upward on the Hooper charts. 

For those who dote on the killer-chillers, 
here’s a roster of the petrifying programs 
on the four major ghost-to-ghost networks 
(let the bodies fall where they may) : 


NBC: In Mr. District Attorney (Wed., 
9:30-10 p.m. EWT), the gore flows regu- 
larly and generously with a minimum of 
one murder a week. Aiming at the authen- 
tic rather than the macabre, guns, knives, 
and strangulation are favored in that or- 
der. Last June the program scooped the 
FBI when the air-wave DA struggled with 
a group of Nazi agents landed by a U-boat 
ten days before the bureau announced the 
roundup of the eight saboteurs. In the 
Thin Man (Wed., 8-8:30) , radio’s adapta- 
tion of the Dashiell Hammett characters, 
Nick and Nora Charles, the death rate 
may be anything up to the proportions of 
a massacre. Nick and Nora will take a 
vacation from villains after Dec. 23, when 
their sponsor turns their air time over to a 
new scary series with Mr. and Mrs. North, 
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The Shadow and his shadow 





Trio from Thin Man 


who already have blundered into murder 
in magazines, on Broadway, and in the 
movies. 

Ellery Queen (Sat., 7:30-8) and his pret- 
ty secretary Nikki Porter, entertain two 
guest detectives for their high jinxes with 
horror. Recently the prize sleuth was Sal- 
ly Rand. For murder with a city-room 
flavor try Hot Copy (Mon., 11:30-12), 
featuring Anne Rogers, a newspaper col- 
umnist and crime exposer extraordinary. 


CBS: Topping Columbia’s heart stop- 
pers is Arch Oboler’s Lights Out (Tues., 
8-8:30) which dwells on the eerie and el- 
dritch of the supernatural and supernor- 
mal. Recently Oboler’s imagination con- 
jured up tall tales of human beings travel- 
ing with the speed of light, 40-foot earth- 
worms, and a chicken heart which grew 
until it encompassed the earth. 

By popular clamor, the network revived 
last summer’s mystery series, Suspense 
(Tues., 9:30-10) , with John Dickson Carr, 
author of 40 detective novels, as the chief 
writer. The program started with revivals 
of crime novels which had. passed from 





Raymond at the Inner Sanctum door 


the best-seller lists, but from now on 
Carr plans to use original plots as well. 
Guest stars will include familiar movie 
names. Crime Doctor (Sun., 8:30-8:55) 
dramatizes fictional histories of convicts up 
for parole, with a studio audience jury de- 
ciding their fate. 


Mutua: The Shadow (Sun., 5:30-6), 
another crime crusader, has been strutting 
his ectoplasmic stuff to the tempo of lis- 
teners’ shudders for more than twelve 
years. An invincible, invisible fellow (once 
acted by Orson Welles), he has foiled the 
worst criminals. Among the program’s 
most diabolical contrivances was the cellar 
stocked with man-eating red ants into 
which screaming victims were tossed. A 
similar eliminator was recently developed 
on Bulldog Drummond (Mon., 8:30-9) 
which employed a pit filled with scor- 
pions. 

A new goose-flesh provoker, Dark Des- 
tiny (Thurs., 8:30-9) broke out two 
months ago on the somber premise: “There 
are lives foredoomed from the beginning.” 
Adapting the best murder fiction of all 
times, Mutual broadcasts Murder Clinic 
(Tues., 9:30-10) , reviving such famous de- 
tectives as Thatcher Colt, Reggie Fortune, 
and Uncle Abner. 


Buive: The war has brought two new 
thrillers to the network: Alias John Free- 
dom (Mon., 10:15-10:45) , a modern Scar- 
let Pimpernel who aids those suffering 
from Axis oppression, and Counterspy 
(Mon., 9-9:30) wherein David Harding, a 
government gent, thwarts the best laid 
plans of Axis saboteurs. On the home 
front, Gang Busters (Fri., 9-9:30) have 
proved for the past four years that crime 
doesn’t pay, and they hold up dead gang- 
sters as proof; while Famous Jury Trials 
(Tues., 9-9:30) reconstruct murders by 
means of court testimony and flashbacks. 

“We will do our best to give you as un- 


pleasant an evening as possible,” says Ray- 


mond, your host, with a fiendish chortle as 
he opens the creaking door of the Inner 
Sanctum (Sun., 8:30-9). Raymond, who 
counts the bodies as they topple on the 
program, likes company along the gory 
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road. Claude Rains joined him early this 
fall for a half dozen murders or so. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago the film star Peter Lorre 
took up the crime waving for a spell. 





Whosis the Chef 


He’s a gray-haired Scotsman with a Brit- 
ish accent, a former advertising executive, 
and a favorite of 7,000,000 housewives, but 
hardly anybody knows his name. When he 
started broadcasting twelve years ago he 
called himself The Mystery Chief (he still 
does), and he appealed to the depression 


§ audience because he taught them how to 


save money on meals. Last week he came 
back, after more than a year of silence, 
with a new program five afternoons a week 
at 2:15 EWT over the Blue network and 
a bigger audience than ever. In his first 
full network series, he’ll concentrate on 
beating today’s soaring food prices, with 
special emphasis on meat rationing. 

“Tl give you easy recipes for delicious 
meals,” he reassured the worried home- 
makers, “and I'll guarantee that you will 
not use 114 pounds of meat per person per 
week. If we should have to get down to 
1 pound a week that would not present 
any problem to me.” 

His first broadcast, for instance, includ- 
ed a recipe for a meat dish, which would 
serve six people for less than $1—a casser- 
ole, made of layers of chopped beef, fried 
eggplant, and tomatoes, and served with 
mashed potatoes. He’s not just talking 
either. He cooked a full three-course din- 
ner in his New York penthouse a few days 
ago for six hungry food-company execu- 
tives. It included soup, meat, two vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, hot biscuits with butter, 
and dessert—and cost only 21.1 cents per 
person. 

Nobody knows the Mystery Chef’s name 
except himself, his wife, the Blue network 
—and Newsweek, which has promised not 
to give him away. He’s not just trying to 
be spooky. The secret began in 1906, when 
he wrote from New York to his blue- 
blooded family in London and told them 
he was living in a furnished room and 
cooking his own meals. That was after his 
father had cut off his money supply be- 
cause “I spent more money in a month 
than he spent in a year.” The family was 
horrified and asked him not to let anyone 
know, so he never has. That’s his story, 
anyway, though it’s been pointed out that 
the title makes good publicity—and that 
he was an advertising man for 25 years 
before he started cooking with gas. 

Outside the broadcast the Mystery Chef 
spends his time writing a religious book 
called “God Answers” (he plans to make 
his Christmas broadcast entirely religious) , 
collecting Scottish jokes, and entertain- 
ing celebrities: he- dishes up the jokes 
along with the dinner. He has been mar- 
ried 34 years, and his red-haired wife 
hasn’t cooked a meal yet. 








“In case of Tank 
pull string” 


\ VHEN AN ENEMY tank approaches, the American soldiers 


behind this anti-tank gun won’t need any written instructions. 


One pull on that lanyard and—wham!—look out tank! The armor- 
piercing projectile gets inside the tank’s hide to explode its deadly 
charge— because the projectile’s steel jacket contains chromium! 


Before the war, domestic production of chromium ore accounted 
for less than 1% of this country’s requirements. Today, over 50% 
of our needs comes from Montana mines served exclusively by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Armor-piercing shells, armor plate, gun 
barrels, truck chassis, tank ball-bearings, and hun- 
dreds of other steel parts that demand super-strength, 
all call for chrome-steel. 


To make this vital steel, carloads of chromium 
ores required by electric furnaces roll eastward every 
day via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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... into oily waters with Comdr. Noel Coward (third from left) ... 


... who comforts a seaman dying after a rescue vessel saved them 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


H.M.S. Torrin: Chap. I 


Noel Coward would probably be the last 
to call his “In Which We Serve” a one. 
man picture. Working in official collabora. 
tion with the Royal Navy and the Ministry 
of Information, Coward wrote, directed, 
and produced the film. He also composed 
its score and played its leading role. But 
it is always obvious that his heroine is a 
destroyer called the H.M.S. Torrin and his 
heroes the officers and men of her crew, 
The result is far and away the finest film 
to come out of the war. By way of fur. 
ther identification, it is also one of the 
screen’s proudest achievements at any time 
and in any country. 

This is the brief and*turbulent history 
of the Torrin from the day her keel was 
laid in Bath to her gallant death in the 
waters off Crete. If it were only a realistic, 
dramatic record of action at sea, “In Which 
We Serve” would have been a fine job. 
But more than that, it is the poignant 
record of the Torrin’s crew ashore; of their 
wives and sweethearts, and how all these 
lives, in peace or in war, are inextricably 
linked to the fate of the ship. ~ 

The Torrin’s biography begins at its 
close, with her death struggle off Crete. 
As a Nazi dive bomber splits the ship open 
to the sea, Captain Kinross and a handful 
of his men splash their way through oil- 
mucked, bullet-pocked water to the mo- 
mentary safety of a Carley float. Then, in 
a series of flashbacks seen largely through 
the eyes of the captain (Coward), a chief 
petty officer (Bernard Miles), and an or- 
dinary seaman (John Mills) , the log of the 
Torrin is opened for inspection—from her 
baptism of fire, her North Sea patrol and 
Dunkerque duty, and her last stand in the 
Mediterranean. 

Running almost two hours, “In Which 
We Serve” may be a little overlong; once 
or twice the flashback technique proves 
confusing. Nothing, however, can alter 
the fact that both dramatically and emo- 
tionally, this is a screen experience that is 
as unusual as it is different from anything 
Coward has ever contrived before for stage 
or screen. The unvarnished sincerity of his 
treatment carries through the admirable 
performances, from Coward’s unsmiling im- 
personation of Kinross (rumor identifies 
Kinross with Coward’s friend Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, whose destroyer the Kelly, 
like the Torrin, went down at Crete) 
down to the humblest rating aboard ship. 

Calling the high spots of “In Which We 
Serve” is a matter of picking at random. 
Typical are two scenes which are basically 
so simple yet revealing that they stand as 
final proof of Coward’s artistry as both 
writer and director. The Torrin has 
plowed home with a shipload of survivors 
from Dunkerque. As the beaten, dazed 
troops falter into ranks on the quay, the 
probing camera moves down the line re 
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lentlessly, from one tired face to another. 
Suddenly an officer appears and barks an 
order; the vanquished stiffen to attention. 
And the camera, now high on the Torrin’s 


deck, salutes them as they march off, chins’ 


up, to prepare to fight again. 

Equally subtle and touching is Kinross’s 
farewell to the five officers and 90 men 
(half the Torrin’s complement) who have 
reached the safety of a Mediterranean 
port. More than in any other sequence, 
this one establishes the intimate relation- 
ship between the captain and his men and 
the destroyer that sank under them. Noth- 
ing happens. Kinross merely stands there, 
shaking hand after hand as the men pass 
by, embarrassed and mumbling, to take 
their berths on a luckier ship. That this 
scene can be so affecting is as great a 
tribute to‘an island nation’s affinity for 
the sea as to Coward’s superlative show- 
manship 


H.M.S. Torrin: Chap. II 


Distributed in this country by United 
Artists, “In Which We Serve” will open in 
New York on Dec. 24 and be released na- 
tionally sometime in February. UA had a 
spot of trouble getting the Hays Office’s 
pat of approval. It seems that the Tor- 
rin’s men, under stress, occasionally said 
damn with a great big D; and once or 
twice the helpless men on the raft, duck- 
ing the Luftwaffe’s vicious strafing, re- 
ferred to their tormentors as_ bastards. 
King George VI, Queen Elizabeth, Win- 
ston Churchill, and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, among many others, listened 
to this apt description without quailing. 
The Hays Office, however, felt the public 
should be spared the seamier side of real- 
ity and ordered some of the naughty 
words deleted. 

In England, where the censors had 
ignored one of their own inflexible taboos 
and approved the objectionable expletive 
“bloody,” the Haysian sensitivity roused 
a controversy that stormed into the House 
of Commons when Minister of Informa- 
tion Brendan Bracken acquainted the 
members with the “squeamishness and old- 
maiden-aunt-like apprehension of the Hol- 
lywood censors.” At the same time Filippo 
del Giudice, head of Two Cities Films, 
which produced the Coward picture, 
cabled UA that he was prepared to return 
the $40,000 advanced on account, and or- 
dered the American company to cancel 
the premiére and any other private show- 
ings “until we are formally assured that 
the film will not be cut or altered in any 
way whatever.” 

United Artists, which had resisted the 
alterations to the last Anglo-Saxon syl- 
lable, refused to perch on the horns of 
someone else’s dilemma. In a stern, | in- 
dignant cable to Giudice, UA President 
Edward C. Raftery explained that only 
the “bastards” had been exorcised by the 








@® Today, all the resources of the 
Allen Wales Adding Machine Corpora- 


tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 


tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 


our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
Allen Wales Adding Machines in pertect 
jaubobebeete moles olobsolesoue A Aom-seleler-\-mpeslesan aolel 
investigate our Annual Maintenance 
Service by calling the nearest of our 400 
agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


ALLEN 8 WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


4A w York N Y 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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Interesting! 


Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll 
find it in the air — on the ground — and at home! 


ITHOUT radio, the movement 

of war would still be anchored 
by telephone lines—the physical hazards 
of the courier and visual signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters On war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. . 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 











Zenith’s leadership in the radio indus- 
try has been established by a constant 
achievement “‘firsts."” Repeatedly, 
ideas “brand new” when Zenith “‘first’’ 
introduced them, later became essentials 
on all radios. And that same “forward thinking” of 
engineers and factory and organization now concen- 
trates on war production of the thing we know—radio 
—exclusively radio. We are pr ng—we learn 
every day—and this new experience will inevitably 
reflect itself when Zenith again produces for peace. 















For over seven years Zenith Radio Corporation has 
advertised on short wave sets—‘Europe, South 
America or the Orient—every day or your mone 

back.” It has never been called upon for a refund. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios —regardiess of. make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


w«e-RADIO 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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M onty Woolley had 90 proof heat in his hot-water bottle St. Le 








BUY BONDS & STAMPS NOW 








Hays code; bloody and the hells and the apartment upstairs; and once again the § The s 
damns survived, “thus giving the picture precariously reformed Madden, on the but the 
all the realism and guts the subject mat- eve of an impressive comeback as King fj #Ppeare 
ter demands.” Raftery then pointed out Lear, learns that Kathi is about to marry § That's v 
that a clause in the contract gave the and leave him. ACA (é 
studio absolute right to make any cuts or The notable improvement over the §f ery on 
additions it deemed necessary and that stage original is due in part to Nunnally week Ww 
the film would be released here as planned. Johnson’s casting (as producer) of Wool- § artist a 
As General Sherman pointed out, war is ley and Miss Lupino in the leading roles, § "g a 2 
heck. and in part to his skillful adaptation. § Mart: 
While invigorating Williams’s heavy drama fj UP whe: 
with life and humor, Johnson has written al I 
; ; another caustic, bombastic role for Wool- welg 
New Life With Woolley ley. It isn’t a far cry from “The Man ff already 
When the Theatre Guild brought Em- Who Came to Dinner” to Madden’s rib- § home t 
lyn Williams’s London hit to Broadway as ald, child-hating department-store Santa fj result o 
“Yesterday’s Magic,” the sentimental Claus with a hot-water bagful of highballs ually 
drama of a broken-down, bibulous matinee tucked under his cheery front; only aj New Y: 
idol proved only an indifferent theatrical similarly improbable egocentric would ac- §j for her 
exercise for Paul Muni (Newsweek, count for his tardiness by explaining ff have 1: 
April 27). Revised by Twentieth Cen- casually: “I paused at the corner to throw ff attists 
tury-Fox, and retitled “Life Begins at 4 rock at some small children.” Jones, 
Eight-Thirty,” the static play emerges as Woolley makes the most of a fat role and J Mart 
superior screen entertainment. crisp dialogue; Miss Lupino provides emo- cial cor 
Although the locale has been switched tional appeal with a sincere characteriza- first cai 
from London to a New York tenement, tion of the crippled Kathi; Cornel Wilde, § to bece 
and the new accent is on comedy, the plot in his first major role, does a nice job as underst 
has been only slightly changed. Madden Kathi’s composer, and Sara Allgood is J paint ¢ 
Thomas—now played by Monty Woolley excellent as Madden’s most persistent back 3 
—is still the once-great actor who pretends admirer. childre: 
that he is through with the theater, rather sotabiidls As terri 
than vice versa, but makes for the nearest that sh 
bar every night at that magic hour when THEATER OPENINGS lias, be 
the curtains are going up on the stages of And ev 
Broadway. Kathi (Ida Lupino), his pa- Tue Sun Fiexp: It is generally accepted § rose, tl 
tient and devoted daughter, still finds that plays about baseball have two strikes J and fu 
escape with the young composer from on them before the-curtain rises on their Mart 
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familiar phenomena. Milton Lazarus’s 
“The Sun Field” takes a wild swing at 
comedy and fans out ignominiously. Cred- 
iting Heywood Broun’s 1923 novel as his 
source, Lazarus rattles on for ten scenes 
to tell what happens to the sport’s greatest 
outfielder and slugger (Joel Ashley) when 
he succumbs to marriage with a Vassar 
intellectual (Claudia Morgan). What lit- 
tle does happen is neither evidence nor 
entertainment. 


Tue WILLow anv I: The second offer- 
ing of the week is at least a worthy try at 
something different, and may provide a 
sentimental exercise for the feminine thea- 
tergoer. In addition, John Patrick’s “The 
Willow and I” rescues Martha Scott and 
Barbara O’Neil from the screen to give 
intelligent, contrasting performances as a 
pair of small-town sisters who are in love 
with the same man (Gregory Peck). The 
first act, set in 1900, has its charm and 
quiet humor; but the second act, after a 
lapse of some 30 years, develops into a 
psychological drama that eventually fizzles 

t in a great deal of talk and fuzzy 
explanations. 
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ART 


St. Louis Woman 


1 the @ The signature, Martyl, was ambiguous, 
the § but the forceful, strongly built paintings 
King J appeared to be the work of a mature man. 
arry gj That’s why visitors to the opening at the 
ACA (American Contemporary Art) Gal- 
the @ lery on Eighth Street in New York last 
nally | week were amazed when they met the 
Vool- @ artist and found themselves congratulat- 
oles, @ ing a 24-year-old girl. 
tion. Martyl, whose name was hastily made 
rama @ Up when it turned out she couldn’t be an 
itten | exact namesake of her father, Martin 
Vool- § Schweig, is St. Louis’s favorite artist and 
Man § already has had five one-man shows in her 
rib- { home town. The current display is the 
anta @ result of an artists’ competition held an- 
balls Fnually by the ACA. The award, a first 
ly a New York one-man show, is a good omen 
1 ac-§ for her, since beginnings at this gallery 
ining § have launched many nationally famous 
hrow § artists like William Gropper and Joe 
Jones. 
. and Martyl fancies herself a painter of “so- 
emo- § Cal content,” such as Jones was when he 
riza- § first came out of St. Louis seven years ago 
‘ilde, § to become an overnight success. “I can’t 
b as § Understand,” she says, “why anyone would 
d is paint a sunset on Pike’s Peak. I paint 
stent § back yards, slums, and underprivileged 
children . . . To me the human interest 
As terrific.” But the ACA exhibit shows 
that she also paints circus zebras, magno- 
lias, boats, and all kinds of figure studies. 
And even when the subject matter is mo- 
pted # rose, the paintings are warm, decorative, 
rikes J and full of vitality. 
their Martyl (pronounced Mar-teel) comes by 

















That long, slim, deadly missile you see 
started life as a homely hunk of brass. And 
American teamwork and inventive genius 
sped it from humble beginning to finished 
shell with incredible swiftness. 


But you can’t take these hunks or slabs of 
brass and—presto!—turn them into shell 
casings. They’re rough, bumpy—need a 
shave — before they can be drawn into 
smooth, glistening casings. So these shells 
in the embryo—great rectangular pancakes 
of solid brass, 10 feet long by 1 foot wide, 
2 inches thick—go to the “barber shop.” 
Sharp, whirling milling cutters go to work 
—gouging out literally mountains of metal 
“whiskers” or chips. 


If allowed to accumulate, these chips would 
quickly overwhelm shop, machines, and 
men. Here is a job for Air at Work ...a 
hurricane of air—harnessed by a Sturtevant 
pneumatic conveying system. Heavy metal 
chips — heat and smoke — are whisked 
away as if by magic. Busy machines are 
kept cool for continuous work — men are 


HOW A SHELL IN EMBRYO 


gets a shave! 





more efficient — work is speeded. 


This is another of those yesterdays of pio- 
neering that are bringing Victory closer 
today. First developed and installed by 
Sturtevant for a Connecticut Brass Mill in 
1910, similar slab milling chip exhauster 
systems are now at work in the foremost 
ammunition plants in the country. And in 
hundreds of other plants the air express 
way of speeding production is at work—on 
jobs that range from exhausting steel dust 
from emery wheels to reclaiming danger- 
ous explosives in powder making. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Concealed in this smooth,\\ 
mellow liqueur is a subtle 
potency that is distinctively 
Southern Comfort. Its versa- 
tile quality makes it an ideal 
base for any drink, short or 
tall, straight or mixed. 


Sold at Better Bars, Hotels, and 
Package Stores 
3 ——a WORTH TRYING 

100 PROOF int 1 fame of 
with the ro- }imoealh —. 
bust body ofa Soha: 
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her talent from her pho- 
tographer-father and her 
artist-mother, Aimee 
Schweig. She has always 
been interested in art 
and never thought she 
would be anything but a 
painter—except at the 
times she wanted to be a 
pianist or a violinist. 
While still in grade 
school she went to the 
educational department 
of the City Art Museum 
regularly and won her 
first drawing award when 
she was 11. She began 
painting at 13, at the 
same time as Aimee. For 
two summers they went 
together to the art school 
of Charles W. Haw- 
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What wouldn’t America’s Rr a 
winter resort do for you! Aelax 


TUCSON 


Come to rest or play-you'll Good private schools 
find a complete change in *Duderanches*Tran- 
Tucson’s unmatched, dry quil nights*Cactus 
desert climate! You’ il be —forests*Rodeos*Polo 
amazed how quickly this Modern sanatoria 
land of exhilarating sun- 
shine tones you up..makes 
pon alive again! Send now , 
or information. We urge : 
advance reservations. : 


TUCSON Sicssshexe CLIMATE CLUB 


4244-C Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
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thorne, in Provincetown, 
Mass. Then the depres- 
sion came to St. Louis, 
and Martyl’s mother and 
several other local artists 
founded their own thriv- 
ing art colony and school 
in the picturesque little 
village of Ste. Genevieve, 
which is located 68 
miles south of St. Louis. 

“I was just absorbing all this stuff,” 
says Martyl. “I knew all the painters, and 
they took an interest in me—especially 
Joe Jones and Thomas Benton [visiting 
faculty members]. Those fellows are very 
liberal with their knowledge.” 
ters she got a conventional academic educa- 
tion: six years at Mary Institute, a country 
day school for girls, and four at Washing- 
ton University as a history of art major. 
After graduation Martyl discovered Col- 
orado, to her an exciting state, and went 
back for four summers. She studied at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Art Center with 
Arnold Blanch, who taught her the mixed- 
oil and tempera technique which accounts 
for the luminosity of her canvases. And 
she painted the deserts and the deserted 
mining towns. 

Meanwhile, her painting was becoming 
more and more popular in her home town. 
In two National Art Weeks, Martyl sold 
more pictures than any other St. Louis 
artist. And in both the Missouri annual 
at the St. Louis City Art Museum last 
year and the Midwest exhibit of the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute the year before, she 
won first prizes of $200. 

Martyl married one admirer of her art: 
the physicist Alexander Langsdorf Jr., 
who helped build an atom-smashing cy- 
clotron for the Mallincrodt Institute of 
Radiology. The Langsdorfs live in St. 
Louis and if it’s up to Martyl they won’t 
be moving. “Other artists think they have 
to go to New York to live—but not me,” 


~ she says firmly. “St. Louis is OK, and I’m 


going to stay there.” 
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Martyl paints back yards and likes St. Louis Saturda: 
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FOURTH ESTATE] iz s 
May 30 
ponese 

ry Editorial ‘Larceny’ post for 
In the win- Ralph Coghlan, 46-year-old chief of The { Last , 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial page, | 8 tow 
thought that three ancient cannon on the § ™ The | 
state capitol lawn in Jefferson City should J utterly 
be scrapped for salvage. So, in an editorial The cr 
slugged “On Some Dark Night,” he aired J came ©: 
his views: It would not be “surprising if Nov. 4 
. a group of patriotic citizens ... would} ™g m 
seize the old guns and place them on the farther. 
nation’s scrap pile.” winning 
Last week “some dark night” arrived; and the 
two “patriotic citizens” attempted to cart § 28 M 
the relics (valued by Gov. Forrest C. Don- B Move. 
nell at $180) to the scrap heap. Promptly§ pete 
a warrant was issued for Coghlan’s arrest.§ Born 4 
The charge: grand larceny—for inspiring Danish 
the two-man “taxpayer army” (S. W.B has a 
Stearns and R. W. Riley, St. Louis tree shaned 
surgeons) to make the unauthorized scrap perpett 
contribution. Stearns and Riley were freejay 
arrested, and Coghlan gave himself up.§ war, ix 
All three were released on bond, pending private 
hearings. Apparently the night wasnt#l air cac 
dark enough. Afte 
Literat 

at Oxf 

Prophet Peterson earnin; 
In a school essay, Henry Peterson pre-§ 8° ° 
dicted a world war back in 1910. He was} for Ge 
14 at the time, and of course everyone] Cle 
ignored him. Then, in 1922, he sat down] 22 M 
in London to collaborate with the Earl of tury T 
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Halsbury on a novel called “1944,” that 
told of a greater global upheaval to come. 
A strife-worn public scoffed again, relegat- 
ing him to the limbo of lost crystal gazers. 

But last fortnight, when the suave, 
smiling little Eurasian forecaster, now a 
newspaper commentator, popped up in 


‘New York “to get the wartime pulse of 


this nation,” the picture had changed. For 
the past eighteen months his name has 
appeared under a score of startlingly ac- 
curate forecasts in two of Toronto’s lead- 
ing journals: Saturday Night (a slick- 
paper weekly that appears on Thursdays) , 
and the daily Toronto Globe and Mail. In 
unambiguous statements, he climbed out 
on a limb in every case, and came 
through with an almost perfect score. A 


few samples: 
4 On Aug. 9, 1941, he announced in Satur- 


day Night that Japan would not hesitate 
to attack the United States, striking out 
for “Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Philippines.” So-called peace con- 
ferences between the United States and 
Tokyo were under way at the time. 


q On April 4, 1942, when most commenta- 


tors were expecting a Japanese invasion 


of Australia or Siberia, Peterson wrote in 
Saturday Night that these Nipponese mo- 
tions were “feints,” and that “there is 
only one surprise attack open to him [Tojo] 
,.- Hawaii.” He repeated the warning on 
May 30. Five days later came the Nip- 
ponese assault on Midway, defense out- 
post for Pearl Harbor. 


q Last July 3, while Rommel was crash- 
ing toward Alexandria, Peterson predicted 
in The Globe and Mail: [Rommel] will be 
utterly crushed—inside of two months.” 
The crushing took four months, but it 
came off almost exactly as predicted. On 
Nov. 4 (three days before the Allied land- 
ing in French North Africa), he went 
farther. “When Rommel is crushed, the 
winning of the South Mediterranean shore, 
and the Northwest African coast, includ- 
ing Morocco, will be the next Allied 
move.” 


Peterson is as unusual as his prophecies. 
Born 45 years ago in Hong Kong of a 
Danish father and a Chinese mother, he 
has a decided Oriental cast: almond- 
shaped eyes, dark skin and hair, and a 
perpetual smile. His career as a roving 
free-lance journalist began after the last 
war, in which he served two years as a 
private, a lance corporal, and an RAF 
air cadet. 

After picking up a degree in English 
Literature (and a smart British accent) 
at Oxford, he toured the world until 1941, 
earning his way with odd jobs when the 
going was tough. He was a yard foreman 
for General Motors in Detroit, a waiter 
in Cleveland, and a featured ballet dancer 
in “Mecca” when it appeared at the Cen- 
tury Theater in New York in 1920. Mean- 
while, Peterson boned up on strategy. He 
































THE CHIN THAT WINS 


NEVER HAS 





5 otlock Shadow’ 


OU’RE at your best when your face is free 





from that unsightly beard growth known as 
“5 o'clock Shadow.” For a winning chin, try genu- 
ine Gems—the blades that give you all-day face 


neatness. Made by the 


makers of your Gem Razor, 


they must fit precisely, perform perfectly. 
Gems provide the world’s most luxurious shaves. 


Economical, too, because 


they’re longer-lasting! 


CONSERVE! Take care of 
your Gem Razor. It is made 
of critical material. Don't 
drop it, don’t abuse it, dry it 
carefully after each shave... 
Gem Division, American Safety 


Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















@P 
A Gift 


This year we are giving 
the friendliest gift we 
know...a Great West- 
ern Dinner for Eight 
Wine Assortment 
made up of a Great 
Western American 
champagne, an appe- 
tizer wine and a dinner 
wine. Together they 
make an economical 
answer to a difficult 
gift problem... and a 

resent whichis always 
in friendly good taste. 
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WINE ASSORTMENT 






wer 
Send for free “Dinner 
for Eight” Recipe Book 


Gd Mele 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO, RHEIMS, NY. 


~ 
“. . . NEWSWEEK SO 


CAPABLY HANDLES 
THE JOB OF KEEPING 
AMERICA INFORMED 


ON ALL SUBJECTS.” 
DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chief of W. P. B. 

















e Leaders in business, indus- 
try and government turn to 
Newsweek for a clear, concise 
word-and-picture story of a 
world at war. Subscribe today. 
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LEROUX & CO., Inc. e Philadelphia e New York City 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris international Exposition, 1937 
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Newsweek from Acme 
Peterson climbs out on many limbs 


spent two years in Chungking, compiling 
military reports for Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then, in 1941, he arrived in Toronto. 
Peterson’s forecasting formula is sim- 
ple, he explained last week: “I go entirely 
by logic, my knowledge of people, and my 
bible.” The “bible” is the oldest (2,500 
years) military text on record—Sun Tzu’s 
“Art of War’—and inspired another mili- 
tary analyst, the hunchbacked Homer Lea, 
whose amazingly farseeing predictions 30- 
odd years ago have been borne out in this 
war (Newsweek, April 6). Sun Tzu’s 
three major premises guide the Eurasian 
in every forecast he makes: (1) deception, 
(2) attack at the enemy’s weakest point, 
and (3) speed. He let Peterson down only 
-once, on a prediction a year ago that the 
war would be over by Christmas 1941. 
According to the ancient Chinese war 
lord’s system, England should have opened 
a drive in Western Europe. 
As for the future, Prophet Peterson has 
this to say: “Sicily looms up as the next 
step to the invasion of Italy. [The Allies] 


- will soon rip at the soft belly of the Axis 


from Spain to Turkey. By the end of April 
the avenging army from Britain will leap 
the Channel.” And it will all be over in 
Europe by next autumn, according to 
Henry Peterson. That’s a long and slender 
limb, even for a prophet. 





Nevvs for Yangs 


The fighting Yanks in North Africa 
have quit trying to decipher local French 
journals for news, Last week, for the first 
time since the invasion began, they got 
all the dirt—in good old English. 

The new wrinkle was a four-page Afri- 
can edition of Stars and Stripes, the AEF 
paper with main offices in London. But 
the desert issue, edited by Staff Sgt. Rob- 
ert Neville, formerly of The New York 
Herald Tribune and PM, was run off the 
presses of L’Echo d’Alger. It featured news 
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| USE THIS ture than 
| SPECIALIZED | Helps Prevent | fs On Dec 
MEDICATION | Many Colds From | Ppublished 
| Developing month of 
| The instant you use Vicks Va-tro-nol— progr onal 
it goes to work—right in the trouble aim separ 
area where most colds start. It aids nat- different — 
ural defenses against colds. Used at the 300 per ¢ 

first sniffle or sneeze it helps prevent 

many colds from developing. Try it. 

WHAT’S MORE—when a head cold stuffs ° 
you up, Va-tro-nol relieves distress 3 Service 
ways—(1) shrinks swollen membranes, a 
(2) relieves irritation, (3) helps clear —— 
clogged nasal passages. Follow the direc- constituti 
tions in every Va-tro-nol package. for distir 
inter-Ame 
VICKS iver w 
Columbia 
— VA-TRO-NOL — | x. 2 
ires, E] 
CHILD'S To relieve misery—rub ome 
VapoRub on throat, Jnited Si 
COLDS chest, back and let its 








time-tested poultice-vapor. 
| action gotowork! Ideal for VICKS 


children. Good for adults. 
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| [received by radio, and pictures obtained 
hrough mailed mat service from London 
land New York. Handicapped by inade- 
quate type fonts lacking a dollar sign, w 
and & (seldom used in French), Neville’s 
frst overseas edition took some freak lib- 
erties with spelling. Yanks were “Yanqs,” 
and wow was “vvovv.” 

Typographical novelties didn’t bother 
the boys. They were more interested in 
the contents that included a full account 
of the battle for Tunisia. Though the 
readers were doing the fighting, they knew 
even less about the general battle pic- 
ture than the home folks. 


€On Dec. 17, the all-Army weekly Yank, 
n | [published in New York, passed its sixth 
month of active duty showing marked 
progress. Five editions of each issue now 
aim separately to the interests of boys in 
t- different areas and subscriptions are up 
e 300 per cent. 








3 |1Service for the Americas 


Instead of critical bronze, the plaques 
. constituting the Maria Moors Cabot Prizes 
for distinguished service in the field of 
inter-American relations turned out to be 
ilver when they were handed out at 
pe Columbia University in New York, last 

veek. The winners: La Nacién of Buenos 








ristian Science Monitor of Boston, first 
ted States paper ever to win the award. 


ts El Dia of Montevideo, and The 
h 
ni 
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Official U. S. Army from International 


Bugproof Shelter: Inside this 
modified beekeeper’s headdress is 
“Jumping Joe” Morton of the Associ- 

§ «ated Press. By the light of his ingen- 
ious head lamp he is typing out a dis- 
patch datelined Somewhere in Liberia 
while the net prevents African insects 
from devouring him piecemeal. 












WHICH NOW YIELD MORE 
— dat your level of income — 


TAX-EXEMPT or TAXABLE BONDS 


Under higher Federal income tax rates of the new Revenue Act, 
careful investors will find it advantageous to study anew the relative 
net yields, for their individual purposes, of taxable and tax-exempt 
bonds. At your level of income, what taxable yields are required 
to equal tax-free yields of 0.40% to 3.00%? The above illustrated 
chart provides the answer to such questions simply and quickly 
for all taxable incomes. It is applicable also to corporate investors. 


* Sent toany interested investor—with- 
out obligation. Ask for chart NV-61, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET e NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


Cr as <Ol@ls 


Genuine * * * Hennessy is the one incom 
parable cognac which has been the devoted 


choice of connoisseurs for nearly two centuries. 


Your dealer may still be able to supply you with 
* * & Hennessy Cognac Brandy, 
ol atol¥Lo] aman oXola fol iKola Me Tol t-to MAI 1a 


the occupation of France. 


A bottle of genuine * * * Hennessy 
will make a cherished gift for some. , 
one you especially favor. And its! 
admirable quality, bouquet and 
clean taste’ will bring rare distinc 


tion to the season's festivities 


* QUALITY 
x BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 





anges 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JA$ HENNESSY & C9, Ext. 1765 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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(eoues of blimps to guard sea lanes. 
To make it too “hot” for Axis U-boats. 
It’s the goal of American Industry to 
emer more blimps than the world 


as ever seen—and that goal is going 
to be achieved. 





It calls for construction and conver- 
sion at record-breaking speeds to get 
into production as soon as possible. 

In every war plant, proper heating is 
essential to maximum output. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America all of the natural advantages 
of steam—speed, safety, flexibility and 
economy. 


Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
have proved their effectiveness in more 
than 75,000 buildings. The engineering 
skill that makes Webster Equipment 
effective is offered to architects, en- 
gineers and heating contractors working 
on war construction. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 

Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W. P. B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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Ik is natural that, as the year ends, 
talking and thinking about American 
industry should focus on its fabulous 
war production. But there is an equally 
important development in the industrial 
scene that should not be overlooked. 
While management intensifies its war 
efforts, it is also quietly planning for 
peacetime prosperity. 

A preliminary inquiry recently made 
to a selected list of corporations indi- 
cates that an astonishing proportion 
have already created special depart- 
ments or assigned special groups of their 
managerial officers to study and develop 
postwar plans. These studies involve 
plans for plant reconversion and the re- 
designing of previous lines of manu- 
facture. But, beyond this, they have to 
do with the creation of new products 
and completely new processes of manu- 
facture. New competitive situations are 
being examined. New marketing meth- 
ods and new channels of distribution 
are under consideration. 

Industrial leaders are not doing a lot 
of talking about these postwar plans for 
a very simple reason. They do not want 
to be subjected to criticism for seeming 
to be thinking of peace when the war 

‘ has yet to be won. But because of this 
reticence on their part, some com- 
mentators have undertaken to criticize 
management for lack of vision. 

That’s one thing the professional 
viewers-with-alarm can well forget 
about. American management needs no 
prodding from them on the subject of 
vision. Without their vision and the 
gigantic plant it built, the contribution 
this country has made to the United 
Nations would have been impossible. 
Without it, our production record could 
never have been attained. 

Our industrial plant was built over 
the past generation almost wholly by 
private money. It was built in anticipa- 
tion of public demands for more and 
better goods. The same plant, now vast- 
ly enlarged for war needs, will serve an 
enormously sharpened demand after the 
war. And the vision that created it, in 
the first place, will not limit itself mere- 
ly to meeting a deferred demand. It 
looks to a postwar America that will 
want far more than the things it went 
without during the war. 





Budgeting the Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


But there must be vision in those who } 
consume as well as in those who pro- { 
duce in order to provide the revolution- 
ary expansion that will save us from 
want, depression and catastrophe. There 
has never been any doubt about the 
capacity to produce in this country. Yet 
unless there is vision in consumers, 
there will be no market for what is pro- 
duced. 

Even now industrial managers are 
not concerned about how new private 
financing of billions is to be drawn out } 
of dammed up reservoirs of savings. 
They believe that is not impossible of 
achievement. Nor are they concerned 
with any lack of confidence in their own 
capacity to produce better and more 
interesting things. Their laboratories 
and blueprints are full of such things— 
from light metals and plastics to tele- } 
vision devices and food products. But } 
what are consumers going to want { 
most? What will they replace first— 
their car or their house? Where will the | 
tourists go after their long enforced stay J} 
at home? Will the zest. for fine feathers | 


be lost forever after the privations of 


war? 


The complete answer is that con- 
sumers will: not want the things that | 
they have not heard about. Though 
they are already budgeting their future, 
the items in that budget are limited 
to the things they have seen. They 
have no gift of seeing into closed labo- 
ratories. They are human, and they 
have to be told. 

It is not too soon to begin to tell peo- 
ple soberly and realistically about the | 
potentialities of the future. It will take { 
no edge off the war effort to begin pic- } 
turing for them the possibilities ahead. | 
Business is willing to tell these things, 
but hesitates, for understandable rea- 
sons, to do all the telling itself. It is a 
job for those who deal directly with the 
public—those who reach it through 
lectures, magazines, newspapers and 
radio. It can no more divert energies 
from the war effort than the production 
of fiction or plays. And it will not only 
provide a lift for Americans, but, on the j 
solid, material side, store up the de- ]} 
mand for things upon which the future | 
will depend. 
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SOFTIES CAN’T TAKE [T—Tires will 
last longer at slower speeds. But under- 
inflation and wheel misalignment can be 
even more destructive than high speed. 
Don’t forget to have your tires and wheel 
alignment checked regularly. 


KEEP PLUGS SPARKING IN 
HARMONY — Poor spark timing 
or dirty spark plugs can waste large 
amounts of your gasoline. Always have 
your motor tuned by experts because tink- 
ering adjustments can upset economy. 





NOT LIKE IT USED TO BE—Changed 
‘driving conditions bring new maintenance 
“musts.” We'll have to “blitz” our old 
enemies—carbon, sludge and oil dilution. 
The battery, too, will require more fre- 
quent attention. 


Government regulation of driving 
makes it clear that every one of our 
cars and trucks is vital to the na- 
tion’s need for essential wartime 
transportation. 

Use your car carefully. Give it 
regular maintenance. This is the 
best way to preserve it. Simple, 
yes, but important. 


How the new driving 
regulations may affect 
your car 


First, less driving means more dan- 
ger from corrosion, sticking parts 
and leaking engine gaskets. Second, 
slower speeds make small irregu- 
larities of engine performance more 
bothersome. 

Your car should be lubricated 
and inspected on the basis of time 
rather than mileage intervals. Keep- 





HOW ABOUT YOUR MIXTURE? 
If your carburetor mixture is too lean, 
you get a blow-torch type of combustion 
which may burn plugs, valves, etc. If it’s 
too rich, fuel is wasted. A misbehaving 
automatic choke exacts its penalties, too. 


Some practical tips from 


Studebaker 


ing it efficiently adjusted will give 
you more miles of essential driving. 
Sluggish temperature controls 
can waste fuel in hard starting and 
slow warm-up. Your battery should 
be conserved, because of less sus- 
tained driving for re-charging. 
Studebaker - dealers throughout 
the nation are engaged in a wartime 
service program—to assist you— 
regardless of the make of car or 
truck you own. They will give you 
special maintenance advice on any 
questions, based upon your own in- 
dividual plan of using your car. 





KEEP YOUR POWER HOUSE CLEAN 
—The air drawn into your engine passes 
through an air cleaner. Keep it clean! But 
don’t stop there. A clean cooling system 
and clean oil are also highly important to 
economy and long life. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip 
...and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. 
And then yeu’ll ask a question and the answer will be “That?... 
That's Old Charter!’ And you will have made a friend for life... 
For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, then waited 


eet ; ®,,| A SUPERB AMERICAN 
seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound Q ‘O- 


to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, with a whiskey that would get : / WHISKEY MATURED TO 
asked about . . .and remembered ! y Ber ro 7-YEAR PERFECTION 


THIS WHISAL?* IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY AND BACKED BY AN UNEQUALLED RESERVE OF THE SAME FINE 
WHISKEY NOW AGING TO ASSURE THE SAME ENJOYMENT FOR YEARS AHEAD! BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY 





